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THE 

EDITOR’S 

MESSAGE 

Pat NellorWickwire 




This issue of the CACD Journal reflects exploration and discovery toward contin- 
ued progress in the counseling profession. Positive differences are occurring in theory 
and practice, as sought in 1999-2000 CACD President Joseph Dear’s program theme, 
“California Counselors Making a (Big) Difference in 2000.” The wide span of profes- 
sional interests and achievements in those positive differences is clearly evident in the 
accounts of the authors. 

Kenneth B. Hoyt stresses the increasingly closer relationships between education 
and work, and reinforces career education as viable education reform. Douglas L. 
Polcin presents the results of a pilot study of coercive treatment for clients with sub- 
stance abuse disorders. 

Joan H. Blacher, Mildred Murray-Ward, and Gail E. Uellendahl report the results 
of a pilot study of the use of assessment by school counselors. Joan Astigarraga and 
Adriana G. McEachem discuss a perspective toward working with teachers who work 
with students diagnosed with attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorders. 

Paul A. Rodriguez informs of theoretical and functional approaches in bereave- 
ment counseling with adolescents. Jo Ann Oravec discusses innovations in on-line 
counseling, and presents related professional issues and concerns. 

!n the continuing feature “Professional Practices in Counseling,” Mary Ellen Davis 
presents an overview of the national standards for school counseling and their applica- 
tions to the middle school. Martin G. Brodwin offers suggestions for authors to make 
rewarding and productive contributions to professional literature. Rhonda McCalip 
proposes the use of creative work, including experiential, visual, and bibliotherapeu- 
tic techniques, in counselor education and supervision. 

In the continuing feature “The Personal Side of Counseling,” Benjamin Reddish, 
Jr., issues a call for counselors to reaffirm their professional commitment. Donald G. 
Hays calls for the professional commitment of professional counselors. 

You, too, through your professional interests and achievements, are making posi- 
tive differences in theory and practice in counseling and in human development. You, 
too, are strongly encouraged to write for the CACD Journal, and, thus, to become a 
contributor to continued progress in the counseling profession. You, too, can write. 
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PRESIDENT’S 

MESSAGE 

Joseph Dear 



It gives me great pleasure to provide my message to this issue of the CACD Jour- 
nal for the year 2000. 

As we enter into a new millennium, counselors, counselor educators, and other 
mental health professionals in all areas of focus will be challenged to meet the needs 
of the various constituencies we serve. 

Even though the day after December 31,1 999, brought on a major and very notice- 
able change in the year, other major changes in the counseling field have been on the 
horizon for the past 10 or so years. Several of the topics in which those changes have 
occurred are covered in this issue of the journal. Career education, for example, has 
reached far into the information age like never before. Many, many changes have 
already been made in the areas of substance abuse, the grieving process, and attention- 
deficit disorders. With the advent of computers and other electronic technology, men- 
tal health professionals now have access to sources on these and other topics that were 
much more limited 10 years ago. The waiting period to acquire information has been 
practically eliminated. Among the many challenges today will include the setting of 
priorities, organizing data and other sources, and making discriminating and appropri- 
ate decisions about how, when, and where to use certain information. 

The challenges that have always been with mental health (and other) professionals 
are the personal and individual behaviors we display as we practice our trade. Among 
the many behaviors we might keep in mind would include such things as a positive 
attitude; how to listen to others and respond with sensitivity; how we learn from the 
mistakes we make and how hard we work to not repeat those same mistakes; how we 
balance our own lives in areas of mental and physical health, social, financial, spiri- 
tual, professional, and family concerns; how we model the behavior we want to see in 
others and thus practice what we preach; and how we work at keeping a healthy sense 
of humor, limit (or eliminate) the stress in our lives, and strive to stay humble. 

To the extent we can do these things will be the extent we will prosper in the new 
millennium. Articles in this issue of the CACD Journal will move the reader closer to 
those very ideals. 



Joseph Dear, 1999-2000 President, California Association for Counseling and Devel- 
opment. 
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Career Education in the information Age 

Kenneth B. Hoyt 

The emergence of the information society has made it clear that relationships between 
education and work are becoming closer and closer. Some kind of education reform 
that recognizes this is obviously needed. Career education is proposed as the educa- 
tion reform with the greatest potential for meeting this need. The career education 
concepts of work, students and teachers as workers, the classroom as a workplace, 
infusion, collaboration, and career development are viable. 

Career education was first promoted as a proposal for education reform by Sidney 
P. Marland, Jr., (1974) while he was serving as U.S. Commissioner of Education. It 
remained the top federal proposal for education reform during the entire decade of the 
1970s, with a total of $130 million appropriated for career education during that pe- 
riod (Hoyt, 1981). Brodinsky (1979) referred to career education as alive and well 
during the 1 970s and as the decade’s moderate success story. 

The Career Education Incentive Act (P.L. 95-207) was repealed in 1 98 1 , thus offi- 
cially ending federal involvement in career education. In 1983, the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education (1983) published A Nation at Risk: The Imperative 
for Education Reform. Partially as a result of that publication, a variety of proposals 
for education reform were advocated during the decade of the 1 980s. Career education 
was not one of the reform proposals put forth in the 1 980s. . 

During the 1990s, several kinds of career development programs received federal 
funds, including: (a) work-based learning, (b) school-to-work, (c) tech prep, and (d) 
work incentive. Some of these programs, and especially tech prep, have been pictured 
by their advocates as new versions of career education. 

The emergence of the information society has made it clear that relationships be- 
tween education and work are becoming closer and closer. Some kind of education 
reform that takes this into account is obviously needed. Career education is proposed 
here as the education reform with the greatest potential for meeting this need. The 
purpose of this document is to identify the essential components of career education 
needed in the information age. 

The Concept of Work 

The four-letter word "work" is the bedrock for the career education movement. 
Until and unless work is defined and understood, there is no easy-to understand way 
of defining and describing the career education movement. 

In career education, work is defined as “intentional effort, other than that whose 
primary purpose is either coping or relaxation, aimed at producing benefits for oneself 
and/or for oneself and others” (Hoyt, 1975, p. 3). The requirements for a particular 
activity to be defined as work include: (a) intentional means the activity is something 
the individual has chosen to do — it is not forced on him or her; (b) effort means some 
degree of difficulty is involved in the activity — it can’t just happen accidentally; (c) 
producing means that some outcome is being sought; (d) benefits means the recipient 
of work must be better off in some way after work has taken place; and (e) the worker 

Kenneth B. Hoyt, University Distinguished Professor, Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
Kansas, and Director of Career Education, U.S. Office of Education, 1974-1983. 
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is better off in some way for having worked, and, very often, others benefit as well. 

People value work for a variety of reasons, including: (a) work is a way of defining 
oneself to oneself and to others, (b) work is a way of demonstrating one is needed by 
others for something, (c) work is a way any individual has for making the world a 
better place, (d) work is a way through which the individual can excel in something, 
(e) work is a way of doing things that are of great interest to the individual, (f) work is 
a constructive way for spending at least some of one’s leisure time, (g) work is a 
means of accumulating finances, and (h) work is a way of finding others with similar 
interests and functioning together as a team. 

Taken together, these reasons become one’s work values that can be applied, to 
some degree, in any occupation as opposed to occupational values that represent rea- 
sons the individual chooses one occupation as opposed to others. The information age 
is making it necessary for many persons to change occupations several times during 
their working years. While this is likely to involve large changes in occupational val- 
ues, it will often require little or no change in one’s work values. 

With this definition, it is clear that work can be either paid or unpaid. It certainly 
covers much more than paid employment. Almost two in five new jobs predicted to 
exist during the 1 996-2006 period will require no more than one month of training to 
perform (’’OCChart,” 1997-1998, Winter). Instead, they are likely to be low-level, 
dead-end, boring jobs that require the worker to repeat the same actions over and over 
again. Some workers will find ways of incorporating their work values into these 
kinds of jobs. Many others will not and will find it necessary to meet their human need 
to work through activities in which they engage during their leisure time. 

Other kinds of activities such as, for example. Boy Scout leader or full-time home- 
maker, meet all the requirements for being called work but are not being paid for in 
money. This concept applies to a wide variety of kinds of volunteer work, and seems 
likely to increase in both frequency and importance as we move further and further 
into the information age. 

Career education is, above all else, dedicated to helping each individual want to 
work and to succeed in working. The career education principle of emphasizing both 
paid and unpaid work appears to have been widely accepted in a variety of the educa- 
tion-work projects currently being funded at the federal/state levels. The definition of 
work proposed here appears to have been accepted but not enthusiastically endorsed 
by most career education practitioners. Much remains to be done before the bedrock 
importance of work is recognized and endorsed by a majority of those engaged in 
career education efforts. It is vital that this be done soon. 

The Concept of Students and Teachers as Workers 
and the Classroom as a Workplace 

Real education reform cannot occur until and unless changes occur in the class- 
rooms where students and teachers interact. The career education concept contends 
that such changes are most likely to occur in places where classrooms are regarded as 
workplaces and both teachers and students are regarded as workers. 

If this Concept is desirable, then the basic rules for increasing productivity in the 
workplace can be applied to classrooms just as to other kinds of workplaces. Further- 
more, they apply both to teachers as workers and to students as workers. These rules 
include: (a) help the worker understand the importance of the tasks he or she is being 
asked to perform, (b) reward the use of positive work habits when they occur, (c) 
assure variety in the work tasks so that workers don’t do only one thing all the time, (d) 
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reward excellence in work by giving special rewards for the best work, (e) establish 
and use systems of working in teams where workers will produce better products be- 
cause they learned to work together, (f) evaluate workers under arrangements that will 
motivate each worker to improve his or her work performance, and (g) establish work 
goals that can reasonably be met by workers who are motivated to work. 

Many teachers will be initially motivated to try making these changes when they 
become convinced their students are likely to improve their academic performance. 
Most teachers will continue to do so only if their ”What‘s in it for me?” questions are 
answered. To answer these questions, two things have to happen: (a) beginning and 
end-of-year student achievement measures must be used and reported, and (b) teach- 
ers whose students have advanced or surpassed expected goals should receive some 
kind of reward from their school district and/or from others. 

If students are to learn more as a result of education reform, the question they ask 
most often — “Why should I learn this?” — must be answered. In far too many school 
districts, the typical answer they are given is ’’You’re going to need it next year.” That 
answer is, for most students, not good enough. In career education, students are helped 
to learn some reasonable answers to this question by talking about various kinds of 
work that are possible for persons possessing this knowledge. This needs to be done 
from the standpoint of both work values and occupational values. 

The rationale for defining (a) both students and teachers as workers, and (b) the 
classroom as a workplace lies at the heart of viewing career education as a proposal for 
education reform. 

Some evidence has been reported that a career education approach in the classroom 
can increase student achievement. One of the clearest examples is included in a report 
produced by the Kentucky Valley Educational Cooperative in Hazard, Kentucky 
(Collins, 1 980). This report provides standardized achievement results for (a) students 
exposed to a career education approach, and (b) students not exposed to career educa- 
tion. Using samples of students from grades 3, 5, and 10 in reading, language arts, and 
mathematics, statistically significant differences favoring the career education sample 
were found on five of these nine comparisons. Even where not statistically significant, 
mean differences favored the career education sample over the noncareer education 
sample on all nine comparisons. 

The career education concept emphasizes that, while student visits to various occu- 
pational sites can be helpful in increasing student understanding of the nature and 
significance of work, the student does not have to leave the classroom in order to 
experience work. This is one of the most powerful components of the career education 
concept. If the kinds of results found in the Kentucky example reported above were 
demonstrated nationwide, it seems likely career education would receive wide support 
and endorsements. Typically, these kinds of data have not been reported for career 
education efforts to date. 



A key component of career education lies in its ability to be delivered as part of 
regular classroom procedures rather than as add-on. Career education advocates have 
called this behavior infusion. One example of infusion can be seen in the practice of . 
promoting the importance of general employability skills useful in all kinds of work. 
This also includes emphasizing classroom work habits such as: (a) coming to work 
(i.e., to school) on time; (b) doing the best you can to carry out your work assign- 
ments; (c) finishing each task you are assigned and doing so on time; (d) following 
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directions given to you by your supervisor (i.e., teacher); (e) learning to work with 
others in a team fashion; (f) trying to think of ways to make your work more produc- 
tive; and (g) trying to initiate procedures that will make your work more pleasing to 
you. 

It seems inevitable that students are going to acquire some kinds of work habits, 
either positive or negative, when they engage in schooling as a kind of work. If they 
learn in every classroom the importance of practicing the kinds of positive work habits 
listed above, they can reasonably expect to carry those habits over to their postschooling 
employment behavior. 

Another example of infusion can be seen by observing the use of persons from the 
private sector as resources who can provide examples in their jobs of the value of basic 
academic skills in job performance. In order to consider this as infusion, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that all classroom teachers have two basic jobs: (a) transmitting knowl- 
edge to students, and (b) motivating students to learn what the teacher is trying to 
teach. If done correctly, the use of persons from the private sector as resource persons 
in the classroom will take place during those periods when the teacher is trying to 
motivate students to learn. Career education advocates do not ask that the time for this 
be taken from those periods when the teacher is trying to transmit subject matter con- 
tent. This, then, becomes another example of what career educators mean by the term 
infusion. 

By emphasizing infusion, there is no need for special teachers known as "career 
education teachers." Instead, every teacher will become a teacher of career education. 
The differences involved here are very important, especially with respect to the cost of 
career education. Regular classroom teachers, by virtue of their potential for imple- 
menting career education daily through the teaching-learning process, are the most 
important persons in making career education successful. Unless and until their im- 
portance is recognized, true career education cannot be said to have taken place. If 
they function as they should, there will be no need to employ additional special career 
education teachers. The process of infusion is an important part of career education. 



The first official U.S. Office of Education definition of career education pictures 
career education as a joint effort of the education system and the broader community. 
Career education has never been officially defined by the federal government as some- 
thing the education system could do all by itself 

The word collaboration was purposefully used rather than the word cooperation in 
describing how the education system and the private sector need to work together in 
career education. For purposes of conceptualizing the career education movement, the 
two words cooperation and collaboration have been defined as follows: 

1 . Cooperation: two or more organizations/persons agree to work together under 
circumstances where only one of them receives major credit for the success of the 
effort if it works and/or major blame for its failure if it doesn't. 

2. Collaboration: organizations/persons share (a) responsibility, (b) authority, and 
(c) accountability for success of the effort. 

Collaborative efforts are viewed here as those in which each partner’s authority is 
dependent on the degree to which the partner shares both responsibility for carrying 
out the project and clear accountability for both the successes and the failures of the 
project (Hoyt, 1978). Of all of the subconcepts in the career education movement, this 
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is the one that has experienced the greatest degree of difficulty in being implemented. 
Part of this appears to be due to the reluctance of K-12 boards of education to share 
authority or ownership with the private sector. Part appears to be due to the reluctance 
of persons from the private sector to share accountability for success or failure of the 
total career education effort. The concept of collaboration represents major challenges 
for change in education-private sector relationships. 

The relative lack of a sense of ownership on the part of the private sector appears to 
be a major source of differences in collaborative efforts in the U.S. compared with 
other developed nations. The National Center on Education and the Economy (1990) 
reported that, in some nations, as much as 6% of the gross income of private sector 
operations has been set aside for use in training to include collaborative efforts with 
the education system. A sense of responsibility leading to active partnerships between 
the education system and the private sector is still largely missing in the U.S., both 
among educators and among members of the private sector. Until these conditions are 
changed in a positive direction, it will be difficult to truly implement career education 
nationwide. 



There is no doubt that Marland (1974), in defining career education as a proposal 
for education reform, was thinking primarily about proposed changes in the teaching- 
learning process and in education-work relationships. Nor is there any doubt that he 
also envisioned changes in school counselor activities growing out of the need to 
better relate education and work. At this time, it seems that much faster and greater 
success has been found in efforts to reform professional counselor behaviors than in 
efforts aimed at reforms in the teaching-learning process. Among the changes coming 
to school counselor behavior since career education was first initiated more than 30 
years ago, the following reforms are especially significant: 

1 . Moving from a primary emphasis on differences in occupational values to a 
primary emphasis on work values. This includes a marked interest in helping persons 
discover and engage in unpaid work during part of their leisure time. The concept of 
career development no longer applies only, or even primarily, to paid employment. 

2. Helping almost all high school leavers, not just those headed toward 4-year 
colleges, to seek some kind of postsecondary education as preparation for work. In- 
creasingly, school counselors must help students plan for and think about education 
and work, rather than about education or work. 

3. Helping students acquire job-changing skills as well as job-seeking skills. The 
days when most students made one occupational choice before leaving high school 
with an expectation that it would remain their choice over their working lives no longer 
exist. 

4: Moving toward active participation in societal efforts to eliminate sexism, rac- 
ism, and discrimination based on handicaps in jobs available for consideration by 
school leavers. The need for assistance in career development is fully as great for 
women, minorities, and persons with handicaps as it is for any other persons. 

5. Expanding the number and kinds of occupational opportunities available to job 
seekers from a local-state pool to include a national-international pool that takes into 
account the global economy associated with the information age. 

6. Helping prospective employees engage in career exploration that involves par- 
ticipation in a number of different occupations. The primary emphasis of work expe- 
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rience is to help prospective employees become familiar with how the concept of work 
fits their personal work values. Detailed concentration on only one occupational area 
is not a high priority. 

7. Moving away from primary concentration on career development for K-12 stu- 
dents toward offering career development services to both youth and adults, including 
displaced adult workers. Career development professional assistance needs to be pro- 
vided to both youth and adults. 

Each of these changes in career development can be viewed as a change in the 
concept of career education. The career development movement and the career educa- 
tion movement have come much closer together in the last 30 years. The challenge 
now is to make sure that, as these two movements continue to come closer and closer, 
the primary goal of career education as a proposal for education reform and the key 
importance of the classroom teacher remain as top priorities of the whole career edu- 
cation movement. 



The first book on career education pictured vocational education as a component 
of career education (Hoyt, Evans, Mackin, & Magnum, 1972). While conceptually 
sound, this view was never considered to be operationally practical. Instead, during 
the early 1970s, when the term career education was first used, about $300 million in 
federal funds were appropriated annually for vocational education and only $ 1 0 mil- 
lion for career education. This made it easier for many persons to think of career 
education as a component of vocational education. 

When, during the 1 970s, questions were raised regarding the difference in mean- 
ing of the two terms, the most common answer given was that career education has a 
primary commitment to providing persons with general employability skills useful in 
any occupation, while vocational education has its primary commitment to providing 
persons with specific vocational skills that they needed in order to become successful 
workers in specific occupations. While career education was conceptualized as cover- 
ing the K-adult years, vocational education was commonly thought of as operating 
primarily at the secondary and postsecondary subbaccalaureate levels. 

During the 1970-1976 period, $47 million federal funds were appropriated for ca- 
reer education under provisions of Part D of the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968. During the 1972-75 period, an additional $18 million of federal vocational 
education funds from Part C of that same act were spent for career education. No other 
single part of the U.S. Department of Education has been as supportive of career edu- 
cation as the Bureau of Vocational and Adult Education (Hoyt, 1981). 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary for Vocational Education in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education has, in recent years, made major contributions to the career educa- 
tion movement in three ways. First, it has been promoting use of 16 broad career 
clusters, each of which includes provision for motivating students to learn basic aca- 
demic skills by showing how such skills are needed in occupations included in any 
given cluster. In addition, the curriculum being developed for use in each cluster is 
aimed at providing students with beginning career skills and help in planning for post- 
high school educational opportunities. 

Second, the current tech prep legislation provides opportunities for nationwide 
implementation of career education, especially at the secondary and postsecondary 
subbaccalaureate levels. Whether the term used is career education or tech prep is of 
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relatively minor importance. What matters is the availability of $100 million annually 
in support of what many would call career education in spite of it being officially 
named tech prep. 

Third, when the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
(NOICC) was disbanded, its career development functions along with its $9 million 
appropriation were moved from the U.S. Department of Labor to the Division of Vo- 
cational-Technical Education (DVTE) in the U.S. Department of Education. Thus, 
more federal funds became available for use in what some are calling career develop- 
ment and what career educators would call career education. There is little doubt but 
that, currently, DVTE in the Office of Vocational and Adult Education is taking a 
leadership role in ensuring federal support for career education through what is being 
called America’s Career Resource Network and which is replacing the NOICC net- 
work. 

Concluding Remarks 

It has taken 30 years — a whole generation of professional educators — both to de- 
fine and to demonstrate the concept of career education. During this time, the major 
components found in this concept have remained constant in their basic nature. Each 
has, however, become more sophisticated in terms of its operational procedures and 
content. As a result, the total career education concept has become even more valuable 
as an approach to education reform. It is time that its usefulness in education reform 
return as a top priority of American education. 

The nature and value of each of the major components of career education have 
also grown during the last 30 years. The usefulness of each will be enhanced if the 
components can be tied together in terms of the total career education movement. 
This, too, should become a priority of American education. 
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Coercive Treatment for Clients with Substance 
Use Disorders 
Douglas L. Polcin, Ed.D. 



Findings from a pilot study of 20 misdemeanor substance abusers in a 1 0-week treat- 
ment group are reported. Despite being coerced into treatment, a majority of the sample 
indicated a desire to make some change in their use of substances. Between the first 
and fifth weeks of the group, clients reported treatment gains in terms of decreased 
alcohol use, decreased money spent on substances, decreased involvement in illegal 
behavior, and increased attendance at 12-step meetings. 

Investigating treatment for individuals with substance use disorders in the crimi- 
nal justice system is important because the misuse of substances is involved in a large 
proportion of illegal activities (National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
[NIAAA], 1997). Studies have suggested that alcohol plays a role in 50% of homi- 
cides, 52% of rapes and other sexual assaults, 48% of robberies, 62% of assaults, and 
50% of motor vehicle deaths (NIAAA, 1997). To date, coercive treatment for sub- 
stance abuse clients in the criminal justice system has focused primarily on individu- 
als charged with felonies associated with illegal drug use or those charged with driving 
while under the influence of alcohol (DUI) (Polcin, in press). 

Research examining the effectiveness of coerced treatment for illegal drug use in 
drug court programs has reported substantial reductions in crime and rearrests 
(Goldkamp &, Weiland, 1993). The 1998 meeting of the American Society of Addic- 
tive Medicine (1998) included several presentations on the use of coercion in sub- 
stance abuse treatment. Among the conclusions reached were the findings that coerced 
treatment can be effective with a variety of populations and that criminal justice pro- 
fessionals should be doing more to identify, refer, and monitor individuals with sub- 
stance abuse problems. 

The use of criminal justice coercion for clients with alcohol problems has been 
studied somewhat less than coercion for clients with primarily drug problems (Polcin, 
in press). Most of the literature on criminal justice coercion for clients with alcohol 
problems has focused on the effectiveness of DUI programs (Weisner, 1990). These 
investigations have found that DUI-coerced individuals fare no worse than their vol- 
untary counterparts (Chick, 1998; Flores, 1982). In a meta-analysis conducted by Wells- 
Parker, Bangert-Drowns, McMillen, and Williams (1995) to assess the effectiveness 
of DUI remediation interventions, individual studies were cited that indicated DUI 
programs can be effective in improving psychosocial functioning (Institute of Medi- 
cine, 1990) and reducing recidivism (Mann, Leigh, Vingilis, & Degenova, 1983). 
Results of the meta-analysis concluded that remediation reduced recidivism by 8-9% 
over no remediation, that treatment effects are probably underestimated because of an 
overemphasis on educational interventions, and that a combination of alcohol treat- 
ment services and legal sanctions was most effective for DUI offenders (Wells-Parker 
et al., 1995). 

Douglas L. Polcin, Research Psychologist, Haight Ashbury Free Clinics, Inc., San 
Francisco, California. 

The author would like to thank Raul Caetano, M.D.,for helpful comments on earlier 
drafts of this paper. 
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Substance-abusing offenders who have received less attention are multiple of- 
fenders who have been charged with misdemeanor crimes such as drinking in public, 
trespassing, petty theft, and assault. Few studies have targeted this population, despite 
their strong impact on criminal justice, health, and mental health systems (Polcin, in 
press). Many of these individuals have histories of homelessness, and they have be- 
come a focus of concern for many urban communities. Research on treatment utiliza- 
tion suggests that few receive treatment or adequate levels of care (Institute of Medicine, 
1 990). This pilot study documents the characteristics and initial treatment response of 
a sample of misdemeanor substance abusers who were coerced by the criminal justice 
system into an outpatient substance abuse group. 



Participants 

All clients were coerced by the county court into a 1 0-session substance abuse 
treatment group in a community mental health center. The goals of treatment were to 
decrease substance use and illegal behavior, provide psychoeducation about more in- 
tensive treatment options, stimulate motivation for change, and encourage clients to 
attend free acupuncture services and 12-step meetings available in the community. 
The primary treatment techniques included motivational interviewing, psychoeducation, 
and solution-focused approaches. Hence^ the group counselors provided clients infor- 
mation about substance abuse problems and treatment options, facilitated discussions 
about the consequences and role of substance use in clients’ lives, and pointed out 
client strengths and times they were able to avoid substance use. Successful comple- 
tion of the group required that clients miss no more than one group session and attend 
at least one 1 2-step meeting in the community. All clients were eligible to take part in 
the study, and 20 of the 26 clients beginning the group between January and June of 
1998 (77%) chose to participate. 

Relatively large proportions of the participants were male (65%), African Ameri- 
can (50%), and homeless or living with friends or family (55%). Ages ranged from 26 
to 57, with a mean age of 41 . Twenty-five percent were married, and 70% reported 
having engaged in incidents of domestic violence while they or their partners were 
under the influence of substances. Participants signed informed consent agreements 
and were told that their involvement in the study was anonymous and in no way af- 
fected their treatment or legal requirements. 

Procedure 

Clients were presented self-administered questionnaires at their first (week 1 ) and 
fifth (week 5) group meetings. The content of the questionnaire included 3 -point ordi- 
nal measures of drug use, alcohol use, heavy alcohol use (5+ drinks in one day), illegal 
behavior, attendance at acupuncture treatments, and attendance at 12-step meetings. 
Each of the six variables was coded: 0 = 0 days during the past month, 1 = 1-4 days 
during the past month, or 2 = 5 or more days during the past month. Clients also 
indicated how much money they had spent on substances during the past month. Re- 
sponses were coded along the following 4-point ordinal scale: 0 = none, 1 = $1 to $75, 
2 = $76 to $150, and 3 = $151+. Motivation for change was measured as a dichoto- 
mous variable indicating those who wished to change their substance use in some way 
(e.g., stop completely, cut down, stop for a while) versus those who did not wish to 
change their use or were unsure. Finally, clients were asked whether they had volun- 
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tarily enrolled in any formal, more intensive inpatient or outpatient substance abuse 
treatment program. 



Results 

Of the 20 clients taking part in the study, 13 (65%) completed all 10 group meet- 
ings, and one (5%) left the group to voluntarily enroll in an intensive residential pro- 
gram. Nonparametric tests for two related samples were conducted to assess changes 
between the first group meeting (week 1) and the fifth group meeting (week 5). Mar- 
ginal Homogeneity tests found statistically significant decreases between week 1 and 
week 5 for alcohol use (p < .0 1 ) (see Table 1 ) and money spent on substances (p < .05) 
(see Table 2). Because illegal behavior during the past month was zero for all subjects 
responding at week 5, a nonparametric test other than Marginal Homogeneity was 
necessary for this variable. The Wilcoxen Signed Ranks test was employed, and a 
statistically significant reduction in reported illegal behavior was found between week 
1 and week 5 (p< .05). Marginal Homogeneity analysis comparing week 1 and week 
5 also revealed a trend toward more 1 2-step meetings attended (p - .08) (see Table 1 ). 
No significant differences were found for reductions in drug use, days of heavy drink- 
ing, or voluntary attendance at acupuncture treatments. Table 3 includes data that 
show that a large majority of clients entering treatment indicated a desire to change 
their use of alcohol (67%) and over half indicated a desire to change their use of drugs 
(54%). However, motivation to change alcohol and drug use did not increase between 
weeks 1 and 5, and very few clients voluntarily attended more intensive substance 
abuse treatment (« = 2) ( 1 0%) or free acupuncture services (« = 4) (20%). 



Table 1 

Frequency of Target Behaviors Over Past 30 Days at Weeks 1 and 5 



Target behavior 


n 


% reoortina behavior bv freauencv 
None 1 -4 Days 5+ Days 


Illegal behavior* 


Week 1 


15 


60 


27 


13 


Weeks 


17 


100 


0 


0 


Alcohol use** 


Week 1 


14 


14 


79 


7 


Week 5 


19 


53 


37 


10 


1 2-step meetings 
Week 1 


13 


61 


31 


8 


Week 5 


19 


53 


42 


5 



Note. One Way Marginal Homogeneity test for alcohol use and 1 2-step meetings; 
Two Way Wilcoxen Signed Rank test for illegal behavior. 

*p<-05. **p< 01. 
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Table 2 

Money Spent on Substances Over Past 30 Days at Weeks 1 and 5 







% reportina bv amount of 


monev 




n 


None 


$l-$75 


$76-$150 


$151 + 


Money spent 
on substances* 












Week 1 


14 


21 


29 


14 


36 


Weeks 


19 


52 


21 


11 


16 



Note. One Way Marginal Homogeneity test. 
*p<05. 



Table 3 

Motivation to Change Drug and Alcohol Use at Weeks 1 and 5 

% reporting desire to change use 

Sub stance n Desire No desire 

Drugs 



Week 1 


13 


54 


46 


Weeks 


14 


50 


50 


Alcohol 


Week 1 


15 


67 


33 


Weeks 


17 


71 


30 



Note. One Way Marginal Homogeneity tests. 
ns. 

Discussion 



This pilot sample of misdemeanor substance abusers coerced into a 1 0-session 
outpatient group reported significant reductions in alcohol use, money spent on sub- 
stances, and days engaged in illegal activities. Treatment retention was high, with 
65% successfully completing the group and 5% pursuing intensive residential treat- 
ment. However, the group goals of enhancing self-motivation for change and increas- 
ing voluntary participation in substance abuse services were not met. The trend toward 
increased attendance at 1 2-step meetings was partly a function of the requirement that 
clients attend at least one 1 2-step meeting to complete the group successfully. Several 
clients were also mandated by the court to attend Alcoholics Anonymous meetings in 
addition to the 1 0-week group. 

The accuracy of self-reported information from individuals in the criminal justice 
system who may want to portray a positive image of themselves may be questioned. 
However, it must be remembered that clients were told their responses were anony- 
mous and in no way affected their treatment or legal mandates. Further, self-reported 
measures in substance abuse research, including studies with court-mandated clients, 
have generally been found to be accurate. (Gerstein et al., 1994). Finally, if clients 
were underreporting target behaviors because of their legal status, reports of improve- 
ments in all areas would be expected. In particular, it would be difficult to explain the 
finding that illegal drug use and heavy drinking did not decrease while overall alcohol 
use did. 
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It appears that legal coercion played an important role in facilitating treatment 
compliance, retention and completion of the group, and ultimately the treatment gains 
achieved (e.g., decreases in alcohol use, money spent on substances, and days en- 
gaged in illegal activity). Although most clients indicated a desire to modify or stop 
their substance use, without a legal mandate they did not tend to pursue additional 
self-help or professional services. Motivating a strong voluntary commitment to treat- 
ment may be unrealistic with this population, require longer periods of treatment, or 
more intensive levels of service. Major limitations of this study are the small sample 
size, limited duration of treatment measured, and minimal level of service provided. 
Studies of misdemeanor substance abusers coerced into treatment are needed with 
larger samples and longer, more intensive treatment interventions. 



The results of this study support coercive treatment for misdemeanor substance 
abusers. First, a majority of the clients in this sample had some motivation to change 
their use of substances despite their mandated treatment status. Second, many were 
able to benefit in terms of decreased alcohol use, decreased involvement in illegal 
behavior, and decreased amounts of money spent on substances. However, a volun- 
tary commitment to attending additional services beyond that required of the legal 
system was rare. How to develop and maintain a voluntary commitment among crimi- 
nal justice clients coerced into treatment is an important area requiring further re- 
search. The findings here suggest that counselors and other mental health professionals 
would do well to avoid dismissing clients coerced into treatment from the criminal 
justice system as unmotivated or unable to benefit from treatment. 
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School Counselors’ Use of Assessment 
and Its Relationship to Their Training 

Joan H. Blacher, Mildred Murray-Ward, 
and Gail E. Uel|endahl 

This Study explored the assessment practices of school counselors in one Southern 
California county and their perceptions about the adequacy of their training. Results 
indicate that counselors are engaged in some aspects of assessment more than others 
and rated their training in those areas as good or excellent.- Recommendations for 
future research are presented. 



Graduate programs in school counseling routinely include at least one course in 
assessment (Council for Accreditation of Counseling and Related Programs, 1994; 
Elmore, Ekstrom, & Diamond, 1993; Goldman, 1992), and national counselor certifi- 
cation examinations require knowledge of and skill development in assessment (Na- 
tional Board for Certified Counselors, 1998). Additionally, the emergence of the 
counseling and guidance profession closely paralleled the educational measurement 
movement, starting in the early 1900s (Zunker, 1998). Yet, despite the training school 
counselors receive in their preparation programs and the links between educational 
testing and counseling, it is not certain whether counselors in the schools use the 
assessment skills they were required to learn, know which types of assessment to 
utilize, and feel adequately trained to use them. 

Schmidt (1995) pointed out that the purpose of counseling in the schools is to 
assist students with their educational, career, and personal and social development. In 
carrying out this goal, counselors serve students directly and also indirectly through 
consulting on their behalf with parents and teachers. Since assisting students to make 
effective decisions about their educational plans and future careers requires a founda- 
tion of accurate data, counselors need to be skilled at both information gathering and 
information dissemination. While it is true that student information may be gathered 
through individual and/or group counseling and a review of school records, standard- 
ized and structured assessment procedures are also important data collection tools. 

Counselors may administer, score, and interpret standardized test scores themselves, 
or they might be asked to manage a school’s testing program (Anastasi, 1992). Addi- 
tional assessment tools at counselors’ disposal are qualitative techniques such as ob- 
servation rating scales and checklists, student behavior rating self-reports, anecdotal 
reports, questionnaires, structured interviews, and sociometric techniques (Gibson & 
Mitchell, 1995). The primary assessment domains are aptitude, achievement, career 
interest, and social skills development. 

In addition to gathering information, counselors have an important role to play in 
disseminating to students, parents, teachers, and administrators assessment data that 
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have been collected by others. There is evidence (Impara& Plake, 1995) that teachers, 
particularly at the secondary level, rely on counselors to provide them with assess- 
ment information, and .to answer their questions about testing. 

Given its importance, counselors should be expected to make extensive use of as- 
sessment. However, as Goldman (1992) has suggested, few counselors other than ca- 
reer counselors make use of tests. Further, while there is an abundance of research 
about the assessment competencies counselors need (Anastasi, 1992; Harmon, 1988; 
Impara & Plake, 1995), there is less evidence to suggest that counselors are actually 
using those skills and that the training they receive is sufficient. Although one study 
(Elmore et al., 1993) surveyed test use patterns among school counselors, this investi- 
gation seemed limited to standardized tests. In this study, findings were that nearly all 
of the 296 school counselors surveyed had responsibility for test interpretation, and 
that two-thirds felt highly confident about their test interpretation skills. However, it 
was also found that their interpretation practices may not have adhered to expected 
standards, casting some doubt on their training. 

If counselors are not utilizing assessment tools, plausible explanations might be 
that counselors feel inadequately trained, do not have the time or opportunity, believe 
that their role should not include assessment, or are told by other educational profes- 
sionals that counselors should not be engaged in assessment activities. 

The purpose of this pilot study was to begin an exploration of the utilization by 
school counselors of both standardized and nonstandardized assessment techniques 
and their perceived level of training. 

Questions that guided this research were: How frequently are counselors using 
assessment techniques? To what extent are counselors gathering and disseminating 
information using assessment? How adequate do they perceive their training to be in 
each area? Is there a relationship between frequency of use and adequacy of training? 



Participants 

Participants were drawn from 65 attendees at a southern California school counse- 
lors* association conference in a suburban county in the fall of 1998. Those in atten- 
dance were invited to participate in a pilot study about the use of assessment by school 
counselors. A total of 25 school counselors responded, including 19 high school coun- 
selors and six middle school counselors. Reported scores were similar enough to war- 
rant combining the two groups. Their years of experience were as follows: Sixteen 
reported 8 or more years, eight 4-8 years, and one 1-3 years. Although the sample was 
self-selected, participants were representative of school counselors working in that 
county. 

Instrumentation 

A 23-item questionnaire, including a variety of Likert and fill-in-the-blank items 
covering a number of dimensions related to assessment, was developed by the authors 
for this investigation. Item content was determined through a review of the literature 
(Schafer, 1995) and consultation with school counselors. Participants were asked to 
respond to items relating to assessment techniques, gathering and disseminating as- 
sessment information, and testing program logistics according to frequency of use and 
perceived adequacy of training. 
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Procedure 

The questionnaire and a cover letter explaining the nature of the study and the 
assurance of confidentiality were distributed to all conference registrants. Respon- 
dents were asked to place completed surveys in a sealed box located at the conference 
registration table. 

Results 

The present study investigated (a) the frequency with which school counselors 
used assessment tools, (b) which types of student information they gathered and dis- 
seminated most often, and (c) the frequency with which they were involved in their 
schooTs testing program logistics, including coordination, test selection, administra- 
tion, and interpretation. Further studied were counselors’ perception of the adequacy 
of their training in the above dimensions and possible relationships between their train- 
ing and the frequency of use. 

To determine frequency of the three indicated dimensions, respondents were asked 
to specify how often in a given academic year they engaged in that activity: 1 H-, 6-1 0, 

1 -5, or 0 times. To determine respondents’ perception of their training in those activi- 
ties, they were asked to choose from ratings of “Excellent,” “Good,” “Adequate,” or 
“Inadequate.” Frequencies and median ratings are presented in Table 1 . 

To determine possible relationships between counselors’ frequency of use and their 
perceptions of training, Spearman rank order correlations were completed. These are 
presented in Table 1 . 

The most frequently used assessment tool was that of structured interviews, with a 
median rating of 1 1+. The next highest in frequency was observation of students, with 
a median of 6-10. Less utilized were standardized tests, rating scales, and checklists 
(1-5). Drawing tests, card sorts, and sociometric tests were not used. 

Results further indicated that counselors in this study most often used assessment 
information to determine students’ academic achievement and to plan their instruc- 
tional programs (1 1+). Also at high frequency level was interpreting assessment infor- 
mation to parents and other educators (1 1+). Lower frequency was shown in determining 
academic aptitude and career aptitude and interests (6-10), and the lowest was deter- 
mining students* level of social skills (1-5). 

In the area of assessment techniques, counselors reported excellent training in con- 
ducting structured student interviews; good training in observations, standardized test-, 
ing, and student-, teacher-, and counselor-completed rating scales; and adequate training 
in sociometric techniques. They did not feel well trained in drawing tests or card sorts. 
Correlations between frequency of use and training were in the moderate range over- 
all. Statistically significant Spearman correlations were found for six of the nine as- 
sessment techniques, including observation, student-completed checklists, structured 
student interviews, teacher- or counselor-completed rating scales, and sociometric tests. 

In the dimensions of gathering and disseminating information and the logistics of 
school test programs, counselors felt most well trained in determining students* aca- 
demic achievement and planning instructional programs. No activities showed me- 
dian ratings of use with inadequate training. The relationship between frequency of 
use and training were not as strong in these are^ as those found for techniques. The 
majority of correlations were in the low range. However, correlations for selecting 
tests and interpreting to parents were moderate and statistically significant at p < .05 
and p < .01, respectively. 
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Table I 

Counselors* Use of and Ratings of Training in Assessment 





Median 


Median 


Correlation 


Activity 


rating of 


self-rating 


between use 




use® 


of training 


and training 


Assessment techniques 








Observation of students in groups 








or individually 


6-10 


Good 


.403* 


Standardized testing 


1-5 


Good 


.060 


Student-completed paper/pencil checklists 1 -5 


Good 


.589** 


Structured student interviews 


11 + 


Excellent 


.520* 


Student- completed rating scales 
Teacher or counselor-completed rating 


1-5 


Good 


.313 


scales 


1-5 


Good 


.522* 


Drawing tests 


0 


Inadequate 


.677** 


Card sorts 


0 


Inadequate 


.375 


Sociometric tests 


0 


Adequate 


.508* 


Gathering and disseminating information 








Determining students’ academic aptitudes 
Determining students’ career aptitudes 


6-10 


Good 


.214 


and interests 

Determining students’ academic 


6-10 


Good 


.118 


achievement 


11 + 


Excellent 


.226 


Planning students’ instructional programs 
Determining students’ levels of social 


11 + 


Excellent 


.217 


skills 


1-5 


Good 


.315 


Program logistics 








Selecting tests 


0 


Adequate 


.540* 


Coordinating a testing program 
Administering tests and other assessment 


1-5 


Good 


.204 


tools 


1-5 


Adequate 


.296 


Interpreting assessments to parents and 








other educators 


11 + 


Good 


.564* 



“ Use refers to number of times used in a given school year. 
♦p< -05. **p< .01. 



Discussion 

Before discussing the results and the implications of this pilot study, a strong word 
of caution must be given about generalizing from the findings because of the low 
number of nonrandomly selected participants. Second, the self-report format of the 
instrument brings into question the manner in which social desirability might have 
influenced the responses. Data from counselors gathered through interviews or obser- 
vations might be different. Despite these limitations, the pilot study does provide some 
valuable indications about counselors’ use of assessment and their perception of the 
training they have received. 
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The results of this study suggest that counselors used nonstandardized assessment 
tools most frequently, with structured student interviews and student observations being 
utilized the most. This is not surprising since training in these techniques, both calling 
for interpersonal and observation skills, typically occurs throughout counseling prepa- 
ration programs in many counseling courses. Less frequent use was indicated in rating 
scales and standardized tests, which techniques would be more likely to be taught 
solely in the one or two test and measurement courses that are typical of school coun- 
selor preparation programs. Finally, card sorts, drawing tests, and sociometric tests 
were not used at all. This finding is not surprising about the latter two since they are 
more frequently part of school psychologists’ training. However, it is puzzling that 
card sorts were not used. Counselors in preparation typically learn about these assess- 
ment tools in a career development course. However, it may be that other career 
assessment tools are more highly regarded. Further investigation into this finding seems 
warranted. 

Results of the study also suggest that, for the most part, the relationship between 
assessment tool use and training is stronger than the relationship between information 
gathering and disseminating activities and training. This could mean that counselors 
were more likely to have received some training about specific assessment tools but 
less about linking the test results to the classroom. While gaining specific knowledge 
about assessment tools is essential for counselors, it is equally important that they gain 
knowledge about practical applications of their use; 

A surprising finding was that counselors were so little involved in test program 
logistics. It may be that this assessment activity is seen as an administrative or teacher 
responsibility. If further investigation provides evidence that this is so, that would 
suggest implications for counselor preparation programs. 

An additional finding of importance to counselor educators was that, overall, coun- 
selors perceived their training to have been good in the assessment activities in which 
they engage most frequently. Also heartening to note was that counselors believed 
their training to have been excellent in the area of conducting student interviews, in 
determining students’ academic achievement, and in planning instructional programs. 
On the other hand, a disappointing finding was that the counselors in this study sel- 
dom assessed students’ social skills level despite the fact that they perceived them- 
selves to have been well trained. However, as Smith (1 995) indicated, school counselors 
are more likely than school psychologists to be involved in qualitative developmental 
assessment approaches which include checklists or rating scales. Further, since school 
psychologists typically djevote the majority of their time to the standardized quantita- 
tive intellectual and academic assessment required for determining special education 
eligibility (Smith, Clifford, Hesley, & Leifren, 1992), it may well be that neither school 
psychologists nor counselors are assessing social skill development. If true, this gap 
needs closing, in that assessing student social development is a major factor in school 
violence prevention programs (Morrison, Furlong, & Morrison, 1994). Because coun- 
selors have specific training in developmental approaches, they would seem to be the 
likeliest educational professionals to carry out this assessment. Further, as Goldman 
(1992) pointed out, qualitative assessment methods are more compatible with school 
counselor training programs and counselors’ subsequent skill level. While further in- 
vestigation into this area is needed, the results of this exploratory study may suggest 
that counselor education programs should consider placing more emphasis on qualita- 
tive assessment, particularly in the area of social skills. 
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Recommendations for future research, in addition to those indicated above, would 
be, first of all, to replicate this exploratory study using a greater number of randomly 
selected participants. Further, analyzing junior high and high school counselor data 
separately to gain more specificity about assessment practices in each setting would be 
valuable. Follow-up qualitative studies for the purpose of validating the outcomes of 
the larger study should also be considered. Finally, studies about the content of assess- 
ment courses in counselor preparation programs would increase knowledge about the 
way counselors are being trained to utilize both standardized and non standardized 
assessment techniques. 
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Not Broken, Just Different: 

Helping Teachers Work with Children with 
Attention-Deficit/Hyperactivity Disorders 
(AD/HD) 

Joan Astigarraga and Adriana G. McEachern 



Teachers often experience frustration and concerns when dealing with children with 
attention- deficit and attention-deficit with hyperactivity disorders (AD/HD). School 
counselors can assist teachers by educating them about these disorders and by providing 
strategies they can use to help these children. Collaborative consultation between 
school counselors and teachers is recommended for improving children 's academic, 
social, and personal performance. 

Three-to-five percent of school-age children are diagnosed with attention-deficit 
and attention-deficit with hyperactivity disorders (AD/HD) (American Psychiatric 
Association [APA], 1994; Backover, 1992; Woodrich, 1994). More males than fe- 
males are diagnosed, with male-to-female ratios ranging from 4: 1 to 9: 1 (APA, 1994; 
Saunders & Chambers, 1 996; Woodrich, 1 994). Woodrich ( 1 994) asserted that 23-30% 
of children with AD/HD have trouble achieving the level predicted by their intelli- 
gence scores, with 30-70% failing at least one year of school. Many of them take 
longer in learning new material and show disparities between intellect and actual per- 
formance level (Warren & Capehart, 1995). Most get through preschool and kinder- 
garten with minimal problems; however, by the third grade, gaps in achievement and 
academic performance become evident (Reid, Vasa, Maag, & Wright, 1994). This 
paper describes the symptoms and causes of AD/HD, and provides strategies school 
counselors can use with teachers to help these children achieve academic and personal 
success. 



Definition, Causes, and Treatment of AD/HD 

Misdiagnosis of AD/HD is frequent since the symptoms of other disorders (e.g., 
thyroid malfunction, inner ear problems, mood disorders, Tourette’s Syndrome, and 
learning disabilities) can resemble those of AD/HD (Warren & Capehart, 1995). AD/ 
HD is not a learning disability in itself, but is accompanied by one about 35-50% of 
the time (Livingstone, 1997; Warren & Capehart, 1995). Once termed ADD by the 
APA (Cartwright, Cartwright, & Ward, 1995), it is now identified in the DSM-IV 
(APA, 1994) as AD/HD and defined as a “persistent pattern of inattention and/or 
hyperactivity-impulsivity that is more frequent and severe than is typically observed 
in individuals at a comparable level of development,” (APA, 1994, p. 78) (Barkley, 
1997; Guerra, 1998). AD/HD is divided into three subtypes: predominantly inatten- 
tive, predominantly hyperactive/impulsive, and combined (APA, 1994). To be diag- 
nosed with the disorder, six or more of the symptoms in either categories must be 
present for at least 6 months (APA, 1994). Federal law does not recognize AD/HD as 
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a disability (Cartwright et al, 1995; Reid et al, 1994); consequently, to qualify for 
special education placement, these children must be classified as having learning dis- 
abilities by an interdisciplinary professional team (Cartwright et al., 1995). 

Symptoms of AD/HD 

Inattention, impulsivity, and hyperactivity are the defining characteristics of chil- 
dren with AD/HD combined type (APA, 1994; Barkley, 1997; Kirby & Kirby, 1994). 
They are expected to mature at a slower pace, have trouble with attention spans, and 
be easily distracted and impulsive in normal reaction situations (Schiller, Jensen, & 
Swanson, 1996). Hyperactivity in these children occurs when both large and fine motor 
muscles work overtime (Parker, 1996). Children who exhibit lack of impulse control 
have difficulty delaying gratification, are hyperactive and emotionally overaroused, 
and exhibit constant motion, uncontrollable emotions, and inappropriate reactions 
(APA, 1994; Kirby & Kirby, 1994). Conversely, children with AD without hyperac- 
tivity may have either normal or passive temperaments (Kirby & Kirby, 1994; Phelan, 

1993) . “They often appear as if their mind is elsewhere” (APA, 1994, p. 78), fail to 
pay close attention and complete tasks, and have difficulty with organization (APA, 

1994) . 

The intensity and frequency of behaviors and level of thought interference distin- 
guish children with AD/HD from other children. Children with AD/HD pay particular 
attention to random thoughts (Warren & Capehart, 1995). One outcome of attending 
to every thought is increased hyperactivity. Further, the intensity and frequency of 
inappropriate behaviors exhibited may also precipitate social malfunctions. These cre- 
ate a greater risk for self-destructive and damaging behavior (Warren & Capehart, 

1995) , depression, anxiety (Shapiro, DuPaul, Bradley, & Bailey, 1996), and for prime 
childhood behavior problems (Backover, 1992; Shapiro et al., 1996). AD/HD has been 
associated with adult disorders such as antisocial personality, substance abuse, and 
depression (Saunders & Chambers, 1996). 

Causes of AD/HD 

There are two main empirically based theories on the causes of AD/HD. The first is 
a belief that it is caused by an imbalance of neurotransmitters in the brain (Livingstone, 
1997), The brain is understimulated and has difficulty regulating its own activities. 
Phelan ( 1 993) has described this as a brain center with a “lazy governor” (p. 40) which 
translates into random, unfocused, disorganized, aggressive, and chaotic activity. The 
second is a belief that low glucose is present. Low glucose results in lower metabolic 
activity that permanently affects two areas of the brain, the ability to pay attention and 
the ability to regulate motor activity (Parker, 1996). Decreased blood flow and less 
electrical activity to brain centers that govern planning and control have also been 
detected in these children (Woodrich, 1994). 

Most studies suggest heredity as a factor in AD/HD. For example, more than one- 
third of parents of children with AD/HD had the disorder themselves (Phelan, 1993; 
Woodrich, 1994). Livingstone (1997) cited mounting evidence that the problem does 
run in families. Other potential causes include diet, sleep, rest, and home and school 
environment (Lavin, 1991), and food dyes, chemical preservatives, and artificial fla- 
vorings (Feingold as cited in Hunter, 1995). Exposure to chemical stimulants or 
overdemanding or unstable environments, emotional disturbance due to parents’ 
divorce, and other developmental disorders or learning disabilities contribute to the 
symptoms (Lavin, 1991). Other research has contradicted the idea that food additives. 
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sugar, lead ingestion, or improper parenting causes AD/HD (Schiller et al, 1996). 
Despite disagreement regarding causes, most experts seem to agree that the disorder 
requires interventions aimed at helping the child develop socially, physically, and 
intellectually (Backover, 1 992). 

The Use of Medication 

Medication is often prescribed for children with AD/HD to control hyperactivity, 
help regulate children’s behavior, and measure behavior change. Used appropriately, 
medicines like Ritalin act as stimulants to help neurotransmitters “fire” more depend- 
ably and efficiently with no residual effect (Schiller et al., 1996). Physicians, in gen- 
eral, do not allow enough time to assess children with AD/HD (Power & Ikeda, 1996), 
and medication sometimes becomes an alternative without a full analysis of the prob- 
lem. It is one tool to help guide the child, but should never be the sole approach 
utilized to treat them. Generally, dealing with AD/HD is best accomplished with a 
three-fold approach: (a) alter the environment, (b) alter perceptions of the disorder, (c) 
provide medicine as a support (Warren & Capehart, 1995). 

The Counselor’s Role 

Many children with AD/HD do not receive comprehensive treatment that covers 
needed educational, psychological, and social aspects; consequently, they continue to 
perform poorly academically and behaviorally, and may become conditioned to be- 
lieve that external events are responsible for their successes or failures (Lavin, 1991). 
These children can be a cause of frustration for teachers who are skeptical of the 
children’s lack of behavior control. Some teachers may blame parents for children’s 
nonconforming behaviors; this can create a rift in the parent-teacher relationship and 
distract from the need to help the child perform successfully. Others believe the disor- 
der does not actually exist, or they lack self-confidence, skills, and adequate training 
to work with these children (Kirby & Kirby, 1 994; Snyder & Offner, 1 993). 

Teachers who teach children with AD/HD often need assistance and support. School 
counselors have the knowledge and skills to provide this assistance (Council for Ac- 
creditation for Counseling and Related Educational Programs, 1994). Children can be 
offered a variety of guidance and counseling interventions. One critical intervention is 
collaborative consultation, in which school counselors act as resources to teachers. 
Several guidelines are important in the consultation process. 

1 . Allow teachers to express their concerns and frustrations. Many teachers are not 
familiar with the special needs of these children and may feel inadequate, helpless, 
and confused when encountering them in their classrooms (Snyder & Offner, 1 993). 

2. Listen attentively and respond empathically to feelings, thoughts, and beliefs 
about their experiences with these children (Myrick, 1 997). 

3. Educate teachers about the disorder and the behavioral and cognitive implica- 
tions for students. 

4. Encourage teachers to use more hands-on-strategies, allowing children to prac- 
tice what is being heard as they experience the concepts being taught. Activities can be 
used to reinforce and motivate behavioral changes (Stormont-Spurgin, 1997). 

5. Brainstorm about strategies that can be used with a particular child or set of chil- 
dren. Invite a group of teachers together to discuss and share strategies that have worked 
and have been implemented in classes (Riegel, Mayle, & McCarthy-Henkel, 1 988). 
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6. Have teachers test instructional strategies and return to consult with the counse- 
lor about their results. Counselors can monitor teachers’ progress by periodic contacts 
and classroom observations (Myrick, 1 997; Riegel et al., 1 988). Provide teachers with 
positive reinforcement and feedback on their efforts and outcomes (Myrick, 1997). 

Collaborative consultation can ensure that teachers and counselors establish team 
relationships with regular and frequent communication to validate that strategies are 
being implemented appropriately (Riegel et al., 1988). 

Teaching Strategies to Help Children with AD/HD Learn 

Teachers can benefit from consultation that focuses on alternative instructional 
methods and learning strategies. Teachers are generally left-brain learners and must 
exercise a paradigm shift to teach all types of children (Warren & Capehart, 1995). 
Teachers who insist upon set structures and auditory and visual learning activity may 
not understand the need for classroom accommodations for these children. Counselors 
can suggest alternatives. 

One of the most important strategies for children with AD/HD is to focus on posi- 
tive strengths. Counselors can help teachers recognize the uniqueness of each child 
with less reliance on labeling of children to determine expectations. Labels are often 
not productive (Hunter, 1 995). 

Creative learning activities and a restructured environment are especially impor- 
tant for children with AD/HD. These children, especially those with hyperactivity, can 
be sensitive to strong lighting, lack of background noise, and natural weather changes 
such as barometric pressure drops, full moons, and brewing storms (Warren & Capehart, 
1995). It is advisable to vary learning methods to reduce written work, request more 
one-word answers, and use multiple choice and matching exercises. Avoidance of 
needless copying and long-sentence writing is better for these children. The concept 
of “less is more” is recommended; children can learn with 15 repetitions instead of 
100. Children with AD/HD benefit from a more tactile learning style which includes 
learning to write using alternative methods like writing in sand or shaving cream or 
pudding placed on wax paper (Reid et al., 1994). 

Counselors can recommend a behavior management approach (Woodrich, 1 994) 
for use in the classroom. Subtle gestures can be used to prompt required behavior both 
in the classroom and at home (Stormont-Spurgin, 1997). A signed behavior contract 
or agreement can be developed between the child and the teacher to modify undesir- 
able behaviors (Lavin, 1991; Myrick, 1997; Stormont-Spurgin, 1997). The contract 
can contain one or two behaviors targeted for change, reinforcers and consequences, 
and timelines for completion. Children can be taught to record, graph, and track the 
progress of their behavior changes. For example, children with AD/HD can learn to 
measure their own attention span and employ alternatives when off task. The use of 
self-monitoring behavior frees the teacher and encourages more on-task behavior from 
children (Garber, Garber, & Spizman, 1990). 

Hands-on-leaming and flexible teaching styles benefit all children, but especially 
those with AD/HD (Hunter, 1995). Children with AD/HD need monitoring related to 
their organization skills. They benefit from routines that maximize object placement 
and make use of assignment folders and planners (Stormont-Spurgin, 1997). They 
may need help focusing, preparing for homework or projects, and organizing their 
desks. Teachers can use “label graffiti” (Hunter, 1 995, p. 95) to help children organize 
their desks and folders. The labels, folders, and picture clues can be bright and hand- 
made and will draw attention (Stormont-Spurgin, 1997). 
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The self-esteem of the child cannot be overlooked in the learning process. Children 
with AD/HD are more accustomed to negative feedback and are often socially ostra- 
cized by their peers. Hunter (1995) reported that 90% of these children have negative 
perceptions of themselves because of the disability. Most have problems with self- 
esteem and often struggle with social problems, making it difficult to develop and 
maintain friendships (Saunders & Chambers, 1 996). These children can be taught to 
identify negative thoughts and to change them into more helpful, positive thinking 
(Banez & Overstreet, 1998). Counselors can help teachers understand these difficul- 
ties and suggest methods to help these children improve interpersonal relationships. 
One strategy is the “buddy” system where children act as “peer helpers” (Myrick, 
1 997). Peer helpers can act as friends, positive role-models, and tutors to children with 
AD/HD (Myrick & Emey, 1984, 1985). Counselors can also work individually or in 
groups with children who have low self-esteem. 

Relaxation techniques can be taught to children with AD/HD to counteract hyper- 
activity. Counselors can teach children relaxation methods which the teacher can fur- 
ther reinforce in the classroom (Garber et al., 1990). Teachers can enlist children’s 
support by calling the techniques a unique name and practicing the breathing skills 
with them. They can suggest sports activities; some researchers believe that martial 
arts. Judo, and Tai Chi can help these children (Woodrich, 1994). 

Finally, teachers must recognize that children with AD/HD will have periods of 
peak performance based on the medication taken, the nature of assignments, and the 
time for completion (Kirby & Kirby, 1994). Teachers can restructure the most diffi- 
cult work in the morning or break the academic tasks into manageable parts. Review- 
ing the exercises to assess the time commitment involved can aid in tailoring 
assignments. Counselors also need to encourage teachers to help children generalize 
their learning to situations outside the classroom, as this will aid in understanding and 
assimilating concepts (Garber et al., 1990). 

Conclusion 

Maintaining a positive perspective will help teachers working with children with 
AD/HD provide the attention, care, concern, and respect they need. School programs 
and teaching methods cannot be rigid, and educators must be flexible in their interven- 
tions. Adaptations must be structured in ways that help all children learn; medication 
alone cannot be expected to make them adapt, behave, or stay on task (Livingstone, 
1997). In an ideal world, the optimal learning environment would include flexibility 
with behavior management, social skills instruction, remedial help, smaller class sizes, 
increases in one-on-one learning, reduction of distractions, and focused applications 
of behavior management (Reid et al., 1 994). Counselors can help teachers create more 
positive learning environments that can make significant differences for these chil- 
dren with special needs. 
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The Grief Process: Helping Adolescents Cope 
with Grief and Loss 
Paul A. Rodriguez 

The literature survey indicates that few models exist for conducting peer group coun- 
seling, A written comprehensive guide for conducting bereavement counseling increases 
the school counselor 's ability to help adolescents during a difficult time in their lives. 
Adolescents will acquire and develop strengths as they cope with grief It becomes 
crucial that school counselors and parents familiarize themselves with how adoles- 
cents grieve, and with what concerned adults can do to expedite healthy mourning in 
young people. 

Death is a difficult subject for human beings to face. For adolescents, the death of 
a parent or loved one can be a traumatic event. Adolescents face particular difficulties 
during bereavement, especially since they must struggle with developmental responsi- 
bilities as well as the loss of a loved one. Many develop coping skills for grief; there is, 
however, additional evidence that emphasizes that adolescents who are unable to over- 
come their grief are at higher risk for various diverse behavior problems, morbidity, 
and suicide. Adolescents are no longer protected by the childhood coping mechanisms 
of denial, concrete thinking, and immature cognitive skills (Sugar, 1968; Van 
Eerdewegh, Bieri, Parilla, & Clayton, 1982). 

An adolescent’s inability to cope with grief may impede the developmental tasks 
necessary for emotional emergence into adulthood. Beck, Seti, and Tuthill (1963) 
believed that long-term consequences might include adult depression. Hepworth, Ryder, 
and Dreyer (1984) indicated that this unresolved depression could lead to rapid court- 
ship combined with a tendency to shun intimacy. 

In many cases, the surviving parent may lack the emotional resources to help the 
child sufficiently. In some cases, the grieving parent may send the child to a psycho- 
therapist, which may be met with resentment and anger by the child. The surviving 
parent may assume that the child will take the deceased parent’s role. This in itself 
confuses the grieving child. Friends may try to help, but adolescents who have lost a 
parent report that friends who have not shared the experience do not really understand 
(Moore & Herlihy, 1993). 

Many school counselors lack the time and the specialized training needed to con- 
duct extended bereavement counseling with individual teenagers. School counselors 
are, however, in a position to be able to affect the amount and kind of support pro- 
vided to bereaved teenagers. 

This article is a concise exposition of noteworthy points in chosen literature about 
adolescent responses to death and how counselors can help. 

Developmental Understanding of Death 

Gray (1992) stated that “one of the major crises people have to face is the death of 
a parent” (p. 71). Beck, Sethi and Tuthill (1963); Birtchnell (1970); Brown, Harris and 
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Copeland (1977); and Dennehy (1966) reported an increased likelihood of psychopa- 
thology later in life for individuals who have lost a parent during childhood or adoles- 
cence. It is important to consider the developmental theories of Piaget (1969) and 
Erikson (1963), and the work of Nagy (1959) to elucidate a child’s concept of death. 
Much of the current literature generally concedes that the concept of death in children 
develops over time in tangible stages, each with distinguishing discernments. 

The developmental theory and research on how children discern death support the 
unique understanding of children’s conception of death. These distinct stages demon- 
strate the increasing consciousness children form as they mature. The stages begin 
from the child’s limited comprehension of the conclusiveness and causality of death 
and proceed to the more complicated ability to comprehend the actuality of death. As 
the child matures, a complexity of emotions and numerous philosophical inquiries 
emanate. In understanding developmental stages of children, one grasps the specific 
characteristics of their grief Grief itself is also developmental in nature. 

Generally, birth to age 5 is recognized as the first conceptual stage in the under- 
standing of death. At this age, there is no cognitive acknowledgement or realistic 
picture of the permanence of death. McGlauflin (1992) stated that “death is often seen 
as an altered state of life, and is thought about in a magical way or as a magical place” 
(p. 12). The child may be influenced with supernatural ideas of heaven and spirits. In 
addition, the child may believe that the deceased person is living somewhere else, and 
worry about how the corpse survives in the coffin. The child at this age may put blame 
on himself or herself and on the circumstances of the death. The child’s behavior 
before and after the death may be seen as a tangible explanation for what has occurred. 

The second stage includes children ages 5 to 10. Developmentally at this stage, 
children acquire concrete thinking skills, and strive for a sense of autonomy. Although 
some magical thinking continues, their new cognitive abilities help them wrestle with 
the arduous thoughts of finality and causality. While children at this stage want to 
conclude that death is reversible, they are beginning to grasp death’s permanence. 
Children at this time are extremely vulnerable because, while they are only beginning 
to understand the concept of death, they can now comprehend the pain of loss (Schell 
& Loder-McGough, 1979). 

Within this stage, children begin to wonder more about how death occurs and what 
happens to the body after death. It is important and vital to their cognitive develop- 
ment to provide them with this information. Children at this stage are extremely sensi- 
tive to the feelings and thoughts of the adults around them. There is a strong need for 
children to be accepted and treated normally by their peers. 

The final stage includes children from age 10 through adolescence. This stage en- 
ables them to understand the reality of death. Children can better think abstractly about 
themselves and the world. Adolescents can theorize about life after death with their 
new cognitive inclinations, and about their personal ideology. Many philosophical 
inquiries about life and death are conceivable and recurrent. Children feel the reality 
of death’s permanence; yet, their own idealism of the future makes their own demise 
plausible, but the concept unfathomable. 



Understanding how death affects people, particularly teens, and the best ways to 
help them through the stages of mourning is important. Oaks (1996) described four 
tasks bereavement expert William Woren lists as: 



How Adolescents Respond to Death 
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1. Accepting the death. 

2. Reviewing experiences with the deceased and experiencing the feelings associ- 
ated with the loss. 

3, Refilling all the roles and reassigning all the responsibilities of the deceased. 

4, Reinvesting in living without the deceased, 

Individuals may not experience grief in sequence; for example, two or more stages 
of mourning may occur simultaneously or the stages may be repeated, 

Before closure can commence, the reality of the death must be accepted. It is im- 
portant that all individuals closely acquainted with the deceased know the facts sur- 
rounding the death. For some individuals, this may take some time. Many people cope 
with the death of someone close to them by repeatedly discussing or asking about 
details of the death ar:d what led up to it. 

The second task of mourning is reexamining the life experiences with the deceased 
and coping with the emotional pain of loss. Many individuals may feel fear because 
the death reminds them of their own mortality and that of loved ones. In addition, 
there may be a feeling of abandonment. Some individuals may laugh instead of cry, 
even though there is no joy in their hearts. 

The third task of mourning requires the individual to make adjustments to living 
without the deceased. The roles and responsibilities that the deceased held will have to 
be taken on by someone else. At this time, the individual in crisis may need affirma- 
tion that all human beings are unique, including the deceased, and that no one can 
replace anyone else. 

The final task of mourning is to let go of the emotional ties felt for the deceased and 
engage in relationships with other people or activities. The final task is completed 
when an effort is made to proceed with life again. If all goes well, the consequences of 
the mourning process are healing, recovery, and renewed interest in life. 

The Role of School Counselors with Bereaved Adolescents 

Counselors cannot offer or give assistance if they do not know their own personal 
feelings about loss or death. Counselors need to investigate their own personal ideas 
of loss or death and be comfortable with all types of deaths. They should also be able 
to remain calm during a crisis. In so doing, counselors may play significant roles in the 
recovery of teens. 

Many studies suggest that counselors include parents as consultants in the grief 
counseling process. Parents* input may be effective in grief counseling, in that it is 
directly related to the many variables that affect an individual’s mourning. 

A counselor’s perspective is an important step in developing student support groups. 
Helping students cope with fears and crises can be addressed by using a variety of 
resources and interventions. The counselor must understand the client’s developmen- 
tal history. Foremost, understanding the developmental stages of how the concept of 
death unfolds for children enables school counselors and adults to comprehend how 
children conceive their own grief The developmental stages strengthen the counselor’s 
and adult’s competence to utilize counseling strategies for successful sessions. 

Identifying programs and practices can assist counselors in developing programs 
geared toward crisis prevention or group bereavement counseling. Several programs 
and practices for helping students cope with fears and crisis emphasize a school -wide 
orientation and are useful for parents, teachers, and administrators, as well as for 
counselors. 
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In working with teens, counselors should be open-minded. Moore and Herlihy 
(1993) have recommended: 

1. Counselors who wish to lead a student grief group need to be comfortable in 
talking about death and grief. The counselors need to be open and honest, and willing 
to share their own feelings. 

2. Humor and laughter are a needed counterpoint to grief and loss in this type of 
group. Counselors should be aware that a wide range of emotions might exist over the 
life of the group. 

3. It is easy to become emotionally involved with these students. Counselors need 
to keep in mind that students’ grief work is their work and know how and when to let 

go. 

4. Despite a popular belief that a “magic” year or two exist in which the bulk of 
grieving takes place, grieving is very much an individual process. In reality, there is 
no timetable. 

5. The school counselor can play a unique and vital role in helping bereaved ado- 
lescents. Although many students resent being taken for therapy, they readily accept 
an opportunity to join with their peers in the familiar school setting, (p. 59) 

Finally, counselors can give students opportunities to mourn in a healthy way, and 
facilitate their experiences in the tasks of mourning. In so doing, counselors can be an 
invaluable resource for adolescents at a difficult time in their lives. 

Guidebooks for Counselors, Parents and Adolescents 

The author has developed three written guidebooks for counselors, parents and 
adolescents to understand the grief process (Rodriguez & Garland, 1998). The guide- 
books are currently being piloted in the Chino Valley Unified School District in Chino, 
California. 

Professional literature includes few models for conducting peer group bereave- 
ment counseling. Keysiak (1985) described a school-based group for adolescents who 
had lost a parent or loved one. Written comprehensive guides for conducting bereave- 
ment counseling will enhance the school counselor’s ability to help adolescents dur- 
ing a difficult time in their lives. Adolescents will acquire and develop strengths as 
they cope with grief. The long-term goal for conducting bereavement counseling is for 
the adolescent to develop skills and tasks that are necessary for entry into adulthood. 
Most important, guidebooks will enable school counselors to be informed about ado- 
lescent grief, utilize strategies for successful group peer grief counseling, and realize 
the importance of parent consultation. 

Parenting teenagers may be a challenge to the most knowledgeable and experi- 
enced parents, since the teenagers may need much more support and understanding 
than might be expected. Teens react differently than adults to the grieving process. 
The parent guidebook is designed to give parents information and resources needed to 
assist their teen through a period of loss and change. 

The teen guidebook allows individuals to understand the process of grieving. Teens 
who face unexpected deaths of their peers, friends, or loved ones will strengthen their 
own personal feelings about death and become well informed about the many aspects 
of death education. The teen guidebook will enable adolescents to understand the real- 
ity, to comprehend the inevitability, and to explore the mystery of life and death. 
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Concluding Statement 



The school counselor’s objective of helping teens cope with the grief process re- 
quires that the counselor assist teens directly, or indirectly through work with parents 
and teachers. They can provide some space to allow bereaved teenagers to deal with 
painful emotions. Counselors may be in a position to provide this space for some 



It may be difficult to approach bereaved teenagers about their personal loss. They 
may be reluctant to talk about it or feel embarrassed that they are now viewed as 
different and in need of help. Counselors can help students feel less stigmatized. In a 
counselor-student relationship, it is essential that the normality of mourning be con- 
tinuously stressed. Many helping professionals are seen as healers. They must realize 
it is a process they must go through. It is essential in dealing with bereaved teens to 
allow them to feel pain. If they are going to reinvest in life in a healthy way, teens must 
know that it is both acceptable and normal to feel pain. 

In exploring the development or treatment of the grief process in group counseling, 
an eclectic approach is suggested. Appropriate interventions can mean the difference 
between teens who carry unresolved grief indefinitely, and those who can face the 
challenge of their grief with support and resolution. 

Without a doubt, a more profound meaning and goal may emanate when one pon- 
ders the subject of death. Life and death become tangible concepts when the illusion 
of earthly immortality is repudiated and when the irreversible inevitability of the death 
is challenged. Life becomes more priceless and obvious when we courageously and 
conscientiously choose to know ourselves. 
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Emerging Roles of Counselors in On-line 
Counseling 

Jo Ann Oravec 

Increasing numbers of counselors are engaging in on-line interaction with their cli- 
ents, either as a supplement to face-to-face counseling or as the primary mode of 
interaction. On-line counseling is providing an important alternative for many indi- 
viduals who cannot physically attend counseling sessions or who need support out- 
side of those sessions. On-line counseling also presents difficult issues concerning the 
character of the relationship between counselors and their clients. Concerns are raised 
about the future status of the counseling profession and the economic considerations 
affecting its support. 

A growing number of counselors are engaging in on-line interaction with their 
clients, either as a supplement to face-to-face counseling or as the primary mode of 
interaction in counseling sessions. Such notions as “cyber-counseling” (Schmidt, 1998) 
and “webcounseling” (Bloom, 1998) are being used in everyday discourse as clients 
examine new counseling options. On-line counseling is providing an important alter- 
native for many individuals who cannot physically attend counseling sessions or who 
need support outside of those sessions. However, on-line counseling also raises diffi- 
cult issues concerning the character of the relationship between counselors and their 
clients. 

The context or environment of counseling has a profound influence on its partici- 
pants, from a counselor’s office setting to the institutional structure that supports or 
pays for the counseling (McLeod & Machin, 1 998). In the case of on-line counseling, 
this context involves technological systems that can have complex influences on hu- 
man interaction. Over the past decades, counselors have developed various activities 
and approaches that support their roles within certain environments. Counselors who 
are practicing in on-line counseling settings are examining the applicability of their 
more traditional activities and are developing new ones to deal with the exigencies of 
on-line interaction. These efforts are meeting with some difficulties; in on-line coun- 
seling, many of the nonverbal cues that enhance face-to-face communications are miss- 
ing. Counselors are also less aware of the immediate physical settings of their clients, 
settings that can affect their capabilities to interact in counseling. 

In the advent of the Internet, a wide assortment of forms of on-line counseling are 
emerging, some of which are provided via videoconferencing and others through elec- 
tronic mail (e-mail) and chat rooms. An increasing number of credentialed as well as 
noncredentialed counselors are practicing on-line (Bloom, 1998; Bowman, 1998; Samp- 
son & Kolodinsky, 1997). On-line support groups, many of which are facilitated by 
counselors, are growing in popularity as well. These changes are being driven both by 
economics as well as concern for clients’ wellbeing: Pergament (1998) has asserted 
that mental health care will soon be offered at “significantly reduced” cost through the 
Internet. If on-line counseling is indeed forced on clients in order to reduce health care 
costs, some clients could be severely disadvantaged, given the limitations of on-line 
counseling. Along with counselors, an assortment of related professionals (including 
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psychotherapists and social workers) are exploring the Internet as a mode of service 
delivery (Giffords, 1 998), and are facing similar economic concerns. 

Varieties of On-line Counseling 

In the past decades, counseling has been conducted at a distance through written 
correspondence and telephone exchanges (Tait, 1999). Today, for those who have 
access to a computer, e-mail counseling can provide a convenient means for partici- 
pants to exchange short narratives that have a problem exploration and solving focus. 
Through narrative creation, clients can often see dimensions of their situations that 
were not previously accessible to them. Many counselors who work face-to-face also 
involve narrative development in their therapeutic efforts, either giving their clients 
journaling assignments as homework or structuring their interaction with clients as a 
series of written narrative exchanges (White & Epston, 1990). E-mail counseling ini- 
tiatives at the level of the individual include “therap-e-mail” (Murphy & Mitchell, 
1 998), which includes a lengthy on-line assessment as well as direct e-mail interac- 
tion. Another approach to on-line counseling is that of Hagge and Capstein at Portland 
State University (Nakazawa, 1 999), which uses series of one-on-one e-mail exchanges 
to facilitate the development of coping skills among students. 

On-line family counseling (through videoconferencing, e-mail, or chat rooms) can 
be used to supplement or follow-up on face-to-face efforts. Sometimes, however, it is 
used for nearly all aspects of counseling, from setting up the counseling agreement 
and establishing ground rules to follow-up. For some families, on-line counseling is a 
necessity; family members are separated by distance and technological means are re- 
quired to link them (King, Engi, & Poulos, 1998). Some families already have consid- 
erable experience in on-line interaction, having used networks for everyday 
communications and coordination efforts. Other families may experience difficulties, 
however, if some of their members are not comfortable with computer technology. 
The uses of narrative therapy in on-line work with families are increasing — including 
Programmed Writing, which incorporates a number of kinds of writing assignments 
related to treatment goals (King et al., 1998). Privacy and confidentiality consider- 
ations are especially salient in on-line family counseling engagements because of the 
importance of privacy in supporting and protecting the sphere of family interaction 
(Berardo, 1998). 

Counselors often connect their clients to various sources for information and re- 
ferrals, using the telephone to do so. Today, many counselors direct clients to the 
Internet for such information. For example, there is a very useful and frequently ac- 
cessed set of information sources for counseling children and adolescents with dis- 
abilities (Sabella, 1 998). With the advent of the Internet, many people are becoming 
comfortable in conducting sophisticated searches for information about sensitive prob- 
lems such as career concerns and family matters. However, clients can become “lost” 
in the Internet, and obtain information that is not of much value, and is potentially 
harmful as well (Halvorson, 1998). Counselors should work with their clients in un- 
derstanding the limitations as well as potentials of these Internet resources. 

Dimensions of Counselors’ Roles In On-line Interaction 

Counseling is a complex undertaking, and many problems arise, whatever setting 
is involved. Counselors working on-line must also deal with concerns that are related 
to the special circumstances that computer mediation presents. 
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Recognizing and Preventing *Tiames”and Hostiie Outbursts 

In face-to-face group counseling, individuals are present in the same room, and 
through this physical presence obtain a sense of each other *s basic humanity. How- 
ever, in on-line interaction such physical presence is missing, possibly leading to the 
kinds of hostile outbursts (called “flames”) that are frequently found in chat rooms 
and e-mail correspondence (Robson & Robson, 1998). 

Researchers in computer-mediated communications have noted for some time that 
flaming as a phenomenon has a great deal to do with the very nature of interactive 
media (Oravec, 1996). Interactive media allow for rapid transmission of ideas to indi- 
viduals who are not directly present (and may thus be somewhat objectified in the 
sender’s imagination). Counselors may indeed find it hard to distinguish between flames 
and clients’ emotional expressions that are more directly linked to the issues being 
discussed in a particular situation. Counselors may choose to advise their on-line coun- 
seling clients of the flaming phenomenon before commencing with counseling ses- 
sions; similarly, many educators in distance education classrooms advise their on-line 
attendees of the propensity to flame (Reinig & Briggs, 1 998). 

Understanding Client Expectations Concerning Computers 

Many clients are coming to on-line counseling already very familiar with comput- 
ing, since computer-mediated communications are becoming more extensively used 
in everyday interaction in business and home life. Research conducted in the early 
1 990s showed that a number of undergraduate students used on-line communications 
for social as well as academic support (McCormick & McCormick, 1992). As adults 
today, this group is likely to continue to be comfortable in on-line interpersonal interr 
action. Many clients who begin on-line counseling will already have some assump- 
tions about how on-line interaction should be conducted. For example, participants in 
chat rooms and e-mail correspondence often impose and enforce various norms of 
interaction upon each other (labeled as “netiquette”) that deal with such issues as the 
relevance of remarks in an on-line discussion. Counselors who plan to incorporate on- 
line activities into their practices should become aware of the expectations and rules 
(if any) for on-line conduct that their clients currently have, so they can work to ac- 
commodate or alter them when needed in certain circumstances. 

Protecting Privacy On-line 

Another of the roles of the counselor is to protect the privacy of clients, which is 
especially difficult in on-line settings. In most forms of on-line counseling, a perma- 
nent record of participant exchanges is created in the course of interaction. This record 
can be highly useful in counselor education and also provides the means for counse- 
lors to review progress with clients. In order to protect privacy and confidentiality, 
clients should be made aware of the extent to which various parties (such as a counselor’s 
colleagues and supervisors) will be given access to the records of their on-line coun- 
seling sessions. Counselors should also establish agreements among participants in 
on-line group counseling as to the privacy of on-line proceedings (Sampson et al., 
1997). 

Maintaining Commitment among On-line Participants 

In family counseling sessions that are conducted via telephone, counselors are of- 
ten faced with the problem of participants discontinuing the session (Hines, 1994). 
Establishing commitment is also a major concern of counselors working on-line. Many 
on-line support groups have rolling memberships, and individuals choose to leave or 
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enter discussions at will (Galegher & Sproull, 1998). In chat room settings, individu- 
als can also be involved in various home or office activities while “participating” 
(albeit marginally) in group counseling. Few counselors would allow clients to sift 
through catalogs in individual counseling sessions, or to engage other clients in dis- 
tracting banter during group sessions. Both of these scenarios are facilitated in on-line 
settings, where clients can easily switch their attention from their on-line counseling 
session to an Internet catalog or even an e-mail conversation with another counseling 
participant. In order to increase the levels of commitment of clients, counselors in on- 
line environments often establish various “ground rules” that are designed to maintain 
the focus of participants while still allowing some latitude for child care emergencies 
or other necessary tasks. 

Dealing with Misinterpretation of On-line Communications 

Counselors working on-line often caution their clients about the potential for mis- 
interpretation that is rooted in the lack of tonal cues in e-mail communications (King 
et al., 1998). If clients are forewarned about this possibility, therapists can strike agree- 
ments with them as to what to do if misinterpretation is suspected. Counselors who are 
new to on-line settings should take special care to watch for misinterpretation and 
consult with more experienced counselors if necessary. The fact that on-line interac- 
tions are recorded facilitates this kind of assistance among counselors; if asynchro- 
nous e-mail interaction is involved, counselors often have time to seek guidance while 
maintaining the normal flow of interaction. 

Licensure Considerations 

Certification and licensing have played important roles in counseling practice in 
the past three decades, adding to the profession’s credibility and overall effectiveness 
(Bradley, 1995). The legal and professional issues concerning the licensure of counse- 
lors who practice on-line are complex and in flux as various state legislatures and 
licensing boards decide how to handle Internet counseling. For example, Louisiana 
has established that anyone delivering Internet counseling to a resident of the state 
must be licensed within the state (Bowman, 1998), and thus themselves have resi- 
dency in the state (given Louisiana’s credentialing requirements). Pergament (1998) 
has asserted that clients may not know what state their therapists are based in and may 
thus not be able to investigate their licensure status or even report violations of profes- 
sional standards. Counselors with on-line practices should make their current licen- 
sure or certification statuses as clear as possible to clients (Frame, 1998). Counselors 
and other mental health professionals who give opinions or advice in informal situa- 
tions such as on-line chat rooms should provide appropriate disclaimers as well 
(LeBourdais, 1997). 

Recognizing the Effort Expended by Participants in On-line Interaction 

As they are configured today, on-line counseling sessions that are based on e-mail 
or chat room activity involve a good deal of effort by participants. Even though they 
are not required to attend sessions physically, participants need to write their contribu- 
tions as well as read and contemplate those of the counselor and other participants; 
clients without adequate typing and computing skills can thus be severely disadvan- 
taged (Colon, 1996; Murphy & Mitchell, 1998). Counselors must recognize these is- 
sues and plan the length and style of sessions accordingly. Clients with substantial 
experience and high comfort levels with computing may have different problems. For 
example, they may have tendencies toward computer dependence, or even computer 
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addiction (Young, 1997). If clients are indeed obtaining a substantial share of their 
time on computers both at work and at home, it may be best to move sessions to face- 
to-face settings (in some cases), since these clients may not be able to gain the per- 
spective on their problems that the physical presence of a counselor might bring. 

As counselors gain experience with on-line counseling and as research is con- 
ducted, strategies for confronting problems such as those outlined above will be more 
readily available. Today, however, counselors are sharing their solutions and sugges- 
tions through on-line conferences and informal interaction. 

Some Issues for the Counseling Profession 

On-line interaction enables many individuals to obtain counseling who would not 
otherwise have the opportunity to do so. However, concern about the ethical and pro- 
fessional implications of on-line counseling is growing, as demonstrated in the fol- 
lowing account: 

In a cursory “net surfing” session, I was astonished to find a plethora of offer- 
ings for counseling sessions .... Counselors promise to respond to your ques- 
tions within 72 hours for the minimal cost of $20.00 per question. 

Stevens-Smith, 1997, p. 56 

Other professions are also undergoing self-examination as they deal with computer 
technology developments; for example, the medical professions are considering how 
to educate and license doctors to perform diagnoses via the Internet (Pergament, 1998; 
Perry, 1998), and pharmacists are dealing with new issues concerning on-line drug- 
stores (Goetzl, 1999). 

Those who provide traditional, face-to-face forms of counseling have long experi- 
ence in constructing environments in which clients feel comfortable in revealing in- 
formation about themselves and exploring their problems. Establishing such supportive 
settings within a backdrop of computer-mediated communications is far more diffi- 
cult. An assortment of professional groups associated with the counseling professions 
is considering how to assist their members in dealing with on-line counseling issues 
(Pyle et al., 1997). The American Psychological Association’s Task Force on Online 
Psychotherapy has been conducting studies of the ethics of various forms of on-line 
therapy (Bloom, 1 998). The National Board of Certified Counselors (NBCC) has issued 
a set of standards for ethical practice that includes on-line counseling considerations, 
which can be accessed at www.nbcc.ord/wcstandards.htm (Guterman & Kirk, 1 999). 
Unfortunately, research performed at these early stages of the development of on-line 
counseling is likely to become out-of-date quickly; the technologies involved are chang- 
ing rapidly and many clients themselves are gaining substantial new levels of experi- 
ence in using computer technology. Some guidance as to how to handle on-line 
counseling situations can be found from those with long experience with telephone 
counseling, in which many nonvisual cues are also lacking (Hines, 1 994; Tait, 1 999). 
Given this uncertainty about the value of on-line counseling, counselors should be 
given the flexibility to move from on-line to face-to-face settings when they believe it 
necessary to do so for the sake of the client. 

Counselors should indeed be concerned about administrative assumptions about 
the cost-effectiveness of on-line counseling. Economics is playing a large role in many 
institutional decisions concerning mental health (Metzl, 1998). Many medical groups 
and managed care organizations may want to achieve cost savings through on-line 
counseling, with the notion that computing technology enables counselors to handle a 
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larger load. Computer technology may serve to increase the efficiency of some coun- 
seling efforts; for example, computers can help counselors to make referrals more 
quickly. However, such small efficiencies do not justify major reductions in staff — 
although these may unfortunately occur as administrators seek to justify the expendi- 
tures for computing technology and training. There is indeed a danger that on-line 
counseling approaches will be used in the near future to displace counselors or reduce 
the amount of time they are able to spend with each client. Such strategies overlook 
the usefulness of face-to-face contact in the counseling relationship. 

Concluding Statement 

Despite the many issues just outlined, on-line counseling initiatives are producing 
exciting new alternatives and resources for clients. Many counselors are in the process 
of examining where on-line counseling can best fit into the spectrum of mental health 
care options. Those who take an active role in this process can help to shape the future 
of their profession. 
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Feature... 

Professional Practices in Counseling... 

** Professional Practices in Counseling’' highlights functional techniques, procedures, 
points of view, and pointers for applications in various settings within the counseling 
profession. 

Standards-Based Counseling 
in the Middle School 

Mary Ellen Davis 

Effective school counseling utilizes the special training— the skills and the knowledge— of 
credentialed counselors and various counseling methods to deliver information and 
services. School counselors use the national counseling standards to assist students to 
learn and to apply the skills necessary to support continuing education and lifelong 
learning. The counseling standards guide the school counseling program, including 
counselors, administrators, teachers, students, and parents, to focus on developmental 
competence. 

Counseling, a critically important educational service to students, parents, and the 
community, has often received only marginal support and recognition as part of the 
educational system. School counselors, like teachers (many counselors are creden- 
tialed teachers), are providers to our most important resource— the nation’s children. 
Recent national and state legislation is supporting school counselors and the counsel- 
ing profession. National standards for school counseling programs offer guidance for 
planning and implementation to strengthen the profession. 

The American School Counselor Association, in its publications Sharing the Vision: 
The National Standards for School Counseling Programs (Campbell & Dahir, 1997) 
and Vision into Action: Implementing the National Standards for School Counseling 
Programs (Dahir, Sheldon, & Valiga, 1998), has classified into specific standards all 
of the services school counselors have historically delivered. Armed with this clearly 
defined, understandable information, counselors can deliver a program in three broad 
areas of student development, which include all aspects of human development-aca- 
demic, career, and personal/social. An overview of the national standards and their 
applications to the middle school follows. 

The National Standards 

Campbell and Dahir (1997) offered a thorough explanation of the national stan- 
dards and how they fit into the school instructional program. The standards are designed 
to accomplish the following; 

1 . Create a framework for a national model for school counseling programs; 

2. Identify the key components of a school counseling model program; 

3. Identify the knowledge and skills that all students should acquire as a result of 
the K-12 school counseling program; 

Mary Ellen Davis, Assistant Principal, Counseling Department, Presidio Middle School, 
San Francisco, and 2000-2001 President-Elect, California Association for Counsel- 
ing and Development. 
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4. Ensure that school counseling programs are comprehensive in design and deliv- 
ered in a systematic fashion to all students; 

5. Establish school counseling as an integral component of the academic mission 
of the educational system; and 

6. Encourage equitable access to school counseling services for all students, pro- 
vided by a credentialed school counselor, (p. 5) 

Definition 

In their discussion and definition of the school counseling program, Campbell and 
Dahir (1997) quoted the American School Counselor Association, stating that: 

A comprehensive school counseling program is developmental and systematic 
in nature, sequential, clearly defined, and accountable. It is jointly founded upon 
developmental psychology, educational philosophy, and counseling methodol- 
ogy (ASCA, 1994). The school counseling program is integral to the educa- 
tional enterprise. The program is proactive and preventive in its focus . . . School 
counseling programs are developed by design, focusing on needs, interests, and 
issues related to the various stages of student growth. There are objectives, 
activities, special services and expected outcomes, with an emphasis on helping 
students to learn more effectively and efficiently, (p. 9) 

Vision 

The vision of the school counseling program is the delivery of counseling services 
to facilitate growth and development of the whole student-social, emotional, physical, 
academic, cultural, and spiritual-throughout the middle years. Students will acquire 
and develop knowledge, attitudes, and skills that enable them to experience lifelong 
academic, career, and personal/social success. 

Mission 

Counselors in the middle schools are charged with the awesome responsibility of 
finding ways to empower students to see themselves as “miracles in progress.” Coun- 
selors help students understand that their uniqueness and educational development are 
power, and impart to them the connectedness of the human spirit-respecting, accept- 
ing, sharing, and appreciating. In so doing, counselors assist students to understand 
and respond in ways that promote individual and communal achievement. 

Rationale 

The school counseling program both complements and supplements the instruc- 
tional program. Counselors and other staff support the instructional program by assist- 
ing and teaching students to develop positive attitudes toward school in the following 
ways: 

1. Encouraging students to think about, decide, and act on issues related to aca- 
demic, career, and personal/social skills achievement; 

2. Counseling students in problem solving; ^ 

3. Conducting personal student conferences; 

4. Collaborating with teachers; 

5. Arranging and facilitating student-teacher conferences; 

6. Arranging and facilitating parent-student-teacher-support staff conferences; 
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7. Facilitating large group meetings; 

8. Conducting small and large group instruction; and 

9. Making referrals to support providers. 

Counselors know and understand the value of caring relationships. They work with 
students, staff, parents, educators, and the community to maintain a school environ- 
ment that removes barriers to learning and helps all students enjoy successful school 
experiences and maximize academic, career, and personal/social development. 



The primary goal of counseling in the middle school is to assist students in the 
learning process. Students are guided through the process of discovery, understand- 
ing, and application in three broad and interrelated areas of student development. The 
acquisition of learning competencies will enable students to demonstrate knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills in the areas of academic, career, and personal/social development. 

Working with and understanding growth and development of middle school stu- 
dents, counselors use various strategies to deliver information. 

Recognizing that all children do not develop in a linear fashion according to a 
certain timetable, there is intentional overlapping among grade levels (elemen- 
tary, middle school/junior high, and high school). The school counseling pro- 
gram reflects the progression of student development throughout the pre-K 
through grade 12 experience . . . The school counselor utilizes a variety of 
strategies, activities, delivery methods, and resources to promote the desired 
student development. The school counselor’s responsibilities include the de- 
sign, organization, implementation, and coordination of the program. (Campbell 
&Dahir, 1997, p. 11) 

The objectives of the school counseling program identify specific learning out- 
comes for students. In academic development, students will actively participate in the 
school counseling program, obtain, and be able to demonstrate knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills evidenced by understanding academic relationships with higher education, 
work, and lifelong learning. In career development, students will actively participate 
in the school counseling program, obtain, and be able to demonstrate knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and skills related to continuing education, career awareness, job preparation, 
and the changing job market. In personal/social development, students will actively 
participate in the school counseling program, obtain, and be able to demonstrate knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and skills related to personal welfare, health and safety, self-worth, 
self-awareness, positive personal presentation, and mental health. 



Developmental areas for student competencies describe specific knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and skills that students should obtain or demonstrate as a result of participating 
in the school counseling program (Campbell & Dahir, 1997). 

Academic Development 

The content standards for academic development guide the school counseling pro- 
gram to implement strategies and activities to support and maximize student learning. 
Academic development includes acquiring knowledge, attitudes, and skills which con- 
tribute to effective learning in school across the life span, employing strategies to 
achieve success in school, and understanding the relationship of academics to the world 
of work, and to life at home and in the community. 



Goals and Objectives 



Developmental Areas 
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Career Development 

The content standards for career development guide the school counseling pro- 
gram to provide the fouftdation for the acquisition of knowledge, attitudes, and skills. 
Students are able to make successful transitions from school to the world of work, and 
from job to job across the life span. Career development includes the employment of 
strategies to achieve future success and job satisfaction as well as fostering under- 
standing of the relationship between personal qualities, education, training, and the 
world of work. 

Personal/Social Development 

The content standards for personal/social development guide the school counsel- 
ing program to provide the foundation for personal and social growth, as students 
progress through school and into adulthood. Personal/social development contributes 
to academic and career success. Personal/social development includes the acquisition 
of knowledge, attitudes, and skills which help students understand and respect self 
and others, acquire effective interpersonal skills, and understand safety and survival. 

Components 

The school counseling program includes specific components for the delivery of 
services (Campbell & Dahir, 1997): individual and group counseling, consultation, 
coordination, case management, guidance curriculum, and program evaluation and 
development. 

Individual and Group Counseling 

Counseling services are made available to all students to assist them in their aca- 
demic, career, and personal/social growth and development. Counseling services are 
delivered through personal, small group, and large group activities. Personal services 
permit privacy and undisturbed sessions with the counselor. Students feel free to express 
their feelings and explore ideas with assurance of concern and confidentiality. Group 
counseling services permit students to discuss ideas, solve problems, share experi- 
ences and feelings with members of the group, and build relationships facilitated by 
the counselor. Counselors make specific referrals to other support professionals when 
a student’s welfare is in jeopardy, or when long-term intensive services are needed. 
The counselor informs students of the extent of services provided at the school site. 

Consultation 

The counselor assists and supports parents, teachers, administrators, social service 
agencies, and medical personnel to work together more effectively. Consultation 
includes arranging and participating in conferences, and providing information and 
guidance. 

Coordination 

The counselor coordinates activities among parents, teachers, social workers, psy- 
chologists, community agencies, medical services, school nurses, and school law en- 
forcement to seek equitable access to programs and to facilitate successful student 
development. 

Case Management 

The counselor monitors individual student progress and activities toward the achieve- 
ment of desired outcomes in human development-academic, career, and personal/ 
social. 
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Guidance Curriculum 

The guidance curriculum encompasses the goals and the objectives for the devel- 
opment and delivery of information, knowledge, attitudes, and skills in the areas of 
academic, career, and personal/social development. The counselor formulates goals 
and objectives, and prepares educational activities directly related to the counseling 
standards, to be delivered in large and small groups. These activities are also delivered 
by teachers in classrooms or advisory groups. Counselors develop units to address 
specific concerns of the school-organization skills, group relationships, study skills, 
social/life skills development, test-taking skills, and high school, college, and career 
information. 

Program Evaluation and Development 

The counselor, in collaboration with teachers, assesses students* needs, evaluates 
program activities, and makes changes to meet the needs of students. The counselor 
knows that balance among the program components is most effective with a manage- 
able number of counselees, preferably 300/1 (Campbell & Dahir, 1997, p. 13), with 
whom they spend 70-80% of Jheir time in program delivery and direct counseling 
services. 



The Role of the Counselor 

The school counselor, performing counseling services, has been either the best 
kept secret for the last decade, or the most ignored division of education. The author 
believes the latter is true. The school counselor has been and continues to be an advo- 
cate for students by supporting, teaching, and guiding. The school counselor spends 
the work day and hours beyond providing these services: facilitating, guiding, teach- 
ing, case managing, and collaborating with school staff, parents/caregivers, law en- 
forcement, mental health workers, emergency community medical services, and schools. 
The ultimate charge for counselors is to ensure that students have positive and healthy 
school experiences. 

Student violence around the country has put the spotlight on the importance of 
credentialed counselors in schools at all levels. Counseling services complement and 
supplement educational instruction. Counselors are trained and credentialed in spe- 
cific areas and methods of delivery which enable them to facilitate conflict resolution 
and to provide crisis counseling. 

The school counselor is a professional caregiver who helps to hold the school to- 
gether. The counselor bonds relationships among the staff, the parents, and the com- 
munity. Parents receive a definite sense of satisfaction in the knowledge that their 
children are nurtured. Parents and their children rely on the counselor to answer ques- 
tions, give information, treat them fairly, and teach them. Parents rely on the school 
counselor to assist their children through the turbulent middle years. 

In his brochure entitled “A Teacher Is,” Trujillo ( 1 988) described the teacher-student 
classroom relationship by comparing the teacher to the center link in a branched chain. 
The following language describes the connectedness of the counselor-student rela- 
tionship. 

The counselor is the professional who guides students toward lifelong learning and 
achievement through: 

Fastening: Helping students put even little things together. 

Supporting: Helping students explore the avenues of the mind. 
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Conveying: Taking students places they have never been. 
Transmitting: Acting as a courier for information delivery. 
Securing: Supporting safety for all students. 



Bonding: Providing the glue that holds students together. 

Linking: Connecting students to things, to ideas, and to one another. 

Interrelating: Providing information and services to meet the needs of students. 
Connecting: Illuminating students’ thoughts, prejudices, and ideas to assist them 
to engage in self-examination. 

Uniting: Bringing together teachers, students, families, and support providers. 
Binding: Assisting students to maintain relationships by respecting, supporting, 
accepting, and assisting others in good and bad times. 



Students, our nation’s most important resource, deserve counseling and guidance 
services to help them navigate the turbulent elements of growth and development 
throughout the middle school years. Legislators, counselor educators, boards of edu- 
cation, and school site principals are charged with the responsibility for mandating, 
training, and hiring credentialed counselors to serve them. The need for services in all 
schools makes counseling an educational priority. 
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The Passion of Writing: Becoming an 
Acceptabie, Accepted, and Exceptionai Writer 

Martin G. Brodwin 



Successful authors develop a passion for writing. The Assistant Editor of the CACD 
Journal offers suggestions for rewarding and productive contributions to professional 
literature. 

For those counselors and educators who write, conduct research, and whose works 
are published, writing becomes a meaningful experience involving creativity and in- 
novation. Authors who choose to have their works reviewed for publication and be- 
come successfully published develop a passion for writing; they enjoy it, it becomes a 
part of their professional identity, and they reserve sufficient quality time for writing. 
Writing becomes a rewarding and self-fulfilling experience. The more counselors and 
counselor educators write and have their manuscripts published, the easier it becomes 
to write and contribute to the profession. 

Writing helps counselors and educators become leaders in their profession. Writ- 
ing and publishing helps them develop strong professional identities. Professional 
publication offers opportunities for recognition and leadership in counseling and coun- 
selor education. As these authors become recognized names in the professional litera- 
ture, they are more likely to be invited to write articles for journals and chapters for 
edited books. Other benefits of professional writing include: contributing to the foun- 
dations of the profession, connecting with others who have similar interests, support- 
ing the field of counseling and counselor education, and leaving a legacy. 

The following suggestions are offered to CACD Journal readers who are consider- 
ing or who are actively pursuing writing for professional publication. 

1 . Write about a subject that interests you: your passion. 

2. Make your writing an innovative, creative, meaningful, and rewarding ex- 



3. Reserve sufficient quality time in your day for writing, as you do for other 
important activities and appointments. On a regular basis, plan, schedule, and 
arrange time in your appointment book solely for the purpose of writing. 

4. Write during that time, but do not evaluate what you have written. 

5. Complete your first draft, review it, and revise accordingly. 

6. Always use APA style by following the Publication Manual of the American 
Psychological Association (1994). 

7. Have a colleague critique your work. 

8. Revise your work again based on your colleague’s comments and suggestions. 
Critically evaluate what you have written. 

9. Decide on a venue with strong potential for successful publication. Communi- 
cate with the editor of the journal if you need direction or advice. 

1 0. Reflect on what the publication includes and needs for its readership. Evaluate 

Martin G. Brodwin, Professor and Coordinator of the Rehabilitation Counselor 
Education Program, Charter School of Education, California State University, Los 
Angeles, and Assistant Editor and Editorial Board Member, CACD Journal. 
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again, revise, and, if necessary, consider other journals that may be more suit- 
able for your material, 

11. Submit your manuscript for editorial review. Expect to make some revisions; 
rarely is a manuscript accepted without changes. Peer review always helps to 
improve a manuscript, 

12. Begin work on a second and, possibly, a third manuscript, with other col- 
leagues as co-authors. As before, write about a subject that interests you: your 
passion. 

13. When you receive the news from the journal editor as to whether or not your 
manuscript has been accepted, immediately follow through with the editorial 
recommendations. Send a carefully revised manuscript to the journal editor, 

14. You are on your way to becoming an acceptable, accepted, and exceptional 
writer. 

Excellence in writing does not come easily; yet, with continued writing attempts, 
newer authors become proficient at writing. In the words of Aristotle, “Excellence is 
an art won by training and habituation. We do not act rightly because we have virtue 
or excellence, but rather we have those because we have acted rightly. We are what we 
repeatedly do. Excellence, then, is not an act, but a habit,” 

Professional journals need your thoughts, ideas, research, and passion put into words. 
Writing helps you identify with your profession and helps your profession develop; 
writing and publishing provide you with recognition as a leader in your field. The 
CACD Journal and other professional journals need your ideas, your passions. Mem- 
bers of journal editorial boards will give your work individual attention, suggestions, 
and recommendations. Begin today and integrate writing as one of your viable, pro- 
ductive, and energizing professional practices in counseling. 
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Drama, Drawing, and Double Meanings: 
Addressing the Needs of Developing 
Counselors through Creative Work 
Rhonda McCalip 

The use of creative work, including experiential, visual, and bibliotherapeutic tech- 
niques is encouraged in counselor education and supervision. Creative work benefits 
students by establishing an environment where risk taking is encouraged. This helps 
to reduce student anxiety when learning specific skills, while increasing student self- 
awareness and conceptualization of client issues. The purpose of this paper is to pro- 
vide counselor educators with a brief description of the benefits of creative work and 
the ways in which these benefits can be transferred to beginning and advanced student 
development. 

This is a call to the profession, addressed to researchers, writers, and counseling 
supervisors currently questioning how to meet the educational and professional de- 
mands of students. This paper is designed to challenge those individuals who seek 
innovation and who wish to inspire the counselors they supervise. It is an essay di- 
rected to the counseling supervisor who, struggling to meet the multiple needs of 
supervisees, looks beyond normative methods of supervision. It is also a product of 
brainstorming about ways to meet the varying skill and confidence levels of develop- 
ing counselors. The purpose of this paper is to provide counselor educators with a 
brief description of the benefits of creative work, and the ways in which these benefits 
can be transferred to beginning and advanced student development. Throughout this 
paper, creative work is defined as the production of a product “either verbal or non- 
verbal, that sensitizes or encourages” involvement within the counseling process 
(Gladding, 1998, p. 2). 

Roles of the Counseling Supervisor 

Generally counselor educators agree upon a multimodal approach to supervision 
that is loosely categorized into four major areas: (a) teaching, (b) consulting, (c) facili- 
tating, and (d) evaluating. Each area is emphasized at a different point in the student’s 
development. For example, beginning student counselors often express anxiousness 
and desire to learn specific skills (Ronnestad & Skovholt, 1 993). During this time a 
teaching element, including modeling, feedback, and high levels of support, may prove 
most beneficial to the student. More advanced student counselors, while possessing 
basic skills, often struggle “between feeling confident on one hand and professionally 
insecure and vulnerable on the other” (p. 400). Effective supervisors at this level may 
engage in a facilitative or an increasingly consultative role, emphasizing the supervi- 
sor-supervisee relationship (Ronnestad & Skovholt, 1993). Because counseling stu- 
dents present varying degrees of expertise and anxiety, counselor educators must be 
willing to provide flexible and supportive supervision throughout students’ educa- 
tional and professional development (Carifio & Hess, 1 987). One way of fostering 
student development, while fulfilling this multimodal approach, involves the use of 
creative applications such as visual and dramatic exercises, or selected metaphors and 
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Creative Work as an Avenue for Client Change 
and Counselor Development 



Creative techniques such as music, dance, and drama have long been used in therapy 
to help clients “achieve catharsis, relieve pent-up emotions, and return to balanced 
lives” (Gladding, 1985, p. 2), Integrating other art forms in therapy, such as drawing 
and literature, have also been found useful for helping clients understand and resolve 
their issues from multiple perspectives. Noted client benefits include facilitation of 
reflection, focus, awareness of problems, practice of new behaviors, and concrete 
conceptualization of specific issues (Gladding, 1998). Creative work in a therapeutic 
sense should not be confused with arts and crafts or busy work. Creativity within a 
counseling context refers to the “production of a tangible product that gives the client 
insight, such as a piece of writing or a painting, or a process that the clinician formu- 
lates, such as a new way of counseling that leads to client change” (Gladding, 1 998, p. 
2). Counselors who integrate creative work within their sessions select applications 
based on their potential to encourage client change and growth. Moreover, counselors 
also stand to benefit from the use of creative work in therapy sessions. According to 
Gladding (1998), cultivating the arts “is enriching for counselors because it sensitizes 
them to beauty and creates within them a greater awareness of possibilities” (p. 2). 
Some counselor educators implement creative work within their supervision sessions, 
to assist their students in developing a deeper awareness of themselves and under- 
standing of client dilemmas (Costa, 1991; Cummings, 1992; Dyer, 1989; Lett, 1995; 
Wilkins, 1995; Williams, 1995). 

Experiential Exercises and Role Playing In Counselor Supervision 

Experiential techniques, such as group role playing and dramatic exercises, have 
been found particularly useful for facilitating conceptualization of client issues, and 
resolving student dilemmas such as feelings of inadequacy. For example, Cummings 
(1992) used role play to provide a safe environment for counseling students to practice 
applying technique from theory. Some of the benefits she noted included reduction of 
anxiety, and assistance to students in responding to unique client situations. Other 
educators (Wilkins, 1 995) have explained the ways in which re-enacting a counseling 
session in a peer group offers students multi -perspective feedback, since peers are 
involved in brainstorming and clarifying therapeutic dynamics. Additional benefits of 
role play and drama include demonstrating ways to identify when specific interven- 
tions are appropriate, developing supportive peer relationships, and enhancing a learning 
environment in which it is safe to take chances. Exercises such as role play and drama 
assist the student to remain open to challenge and diverse ways of understanding, 
while benefiting from peer support. By involving beginning counselors in experiential 
activities, the supervisor assumes a necessary teaching role, while attending to the 
supervisor-supervisee relationship within a group format. 

Visual Techniques and Counselor Supervision 

Visual work provides an additional mode of creative supervision, and a further 
avenue for development at both beginning and more experienced student levels. At a 
fundamental level, visual representations open the student counselor to alternative 
ways of conceptualizing the client, while modeling the use of techniques, such as 
mind mapping or body outline drawings. At advanced levels, visual application en- 
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hances consultative and facilitative interaction between the supervisor and supervisee 
by encouraging increased student self-understanding and different ways of “re-experi- 
encing” what has occurred in the therapy room (Lett, 1 995, p. 328). Incorporating 
visual work within supervision sessions enables the supervisor to assume a teaching, 
consulting, or facilitating role, depending on the needs of the student. It is also useful 
for encouraging students to remain open to new and different perspectives, while rein- 
forcing an environment where unfamiliar techniques and experiences can be sought 
and applied. 

For example, Lett (1995) integrated simultaneous drawing with talking, to en- 
hance counselor self-awareness and skill building. He explained that these processes 
helped supervisees sustain their potential for staying with clients, while minimizing 
contaminating self-projections. The combined visual and verbal representations of 
drawing and talking assisted the students in understanding client resistance and themes, 
while providing focus on the dynamics and pattern of the client-counselor relation- 
ship, In simultaneous drawing and talking, emphasis is placed on the colors the thera- 
pist selects, use of space, symbols, size of the figures drawn, and the way these depictions 
relate to the therapeutic environment. Dialogue and drawing are concurrent, encour- 
aging the student to explore intersession dynamics as he or she uncovers them. Noted 
results include a “change of perspective,” enabling the student to “empathize and join 
with (the) client” (p. 320). 

Counselor educators such as Williams (1995) have used images or small figurines 
of people, animals, and inanimate objects during supervision, to encourage the student 
to enact an external depiction of what occurs in session. When using images in super- 
vision, the supervisor helps the student note how chosen objects represent therapist 
and client interactions. Emphasis is placed on proxemics, or the space relations of the 
student’s therapeutic depiction. The student is then encouraged to consider the ways 
in which he or she would like to change these dynamics to promote client growth. 
Exercises such as these enable the supervisee to see beyond what has merely been 
said, to visualize how the client mirrors interactions within the sessions with those 
outside of therapy. The exercise also illustrates for the supervisee how intersession 
dynamics affect client behavior, progress, or the therapeutic environment as a whole. 
This method of supervision is particularly useful for intermediate level supervisees, 
who benefit most from consultative and facilitative supervision (Williams, 1 995). It is 
also beneficial for encouraging openness to challenge, while modeling the use of 
technique. 

Bibliotherapy and Metaphors 

Still other professionals have discussed the use of literature and metaphors as 
creative techniques with counseling supervisees (Dyer, 1989; Young & Borders, 1 998). 
Metaphors are understood to be “communications that have more than one meaning” 
(Myers, 1998, p. 243), Using metaphors can act as a powerful change agent, particu- 
larly when second order or “change in one’s fundamental ways of knowing and mak- 
ing meaning of life’s events” (p, 243) is sought. Consider how the phrase “opposites 
are extensions of themselves” would benefit a student counselor struggling with cli- 
ent-counselor relationship issues. The implication of the metaphor encourages the stu- 
dent to reflect how differences between self and client are actually “inseparable and 
mutually dependent” (Wilber, 1979, p. 21). Some educators such as Dyer (1989) have 
required counseling students to read parables during their training to effect positive 
growth. He explained that selected poetry and prose offer supervisees a unique me^s 
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of conceptualizing their own and client dilemmas: 

Counselor educators, through the use of fiction, poetry, and parables, can indeed 
bring home the important lessons they are attempting to impact. Creative coun- 
selor education can and ought to consider using literature and other vehicles to 
make their messages clear to student counselors, (p. 19) 

According to Gladding (1998), counselors who are able to hear and use the meta- 
phors of their clients build rapport and foster change. Integrating metaphors within 
supervision may assist supervisees in building technical skills such as empathy, while 
increasing conceptualization of the client. Little research exists about the use of meta- 
phor in counselor supervision (Young & Borders, 1998), but it may be that supervi- 
sors who use metaphors assume either a teaching or facilitating role, depending on the 
needs of the student. 



Summary 

Counselor educators ordinarily fill four main roles during supervision: (a) teach- 
ing, (b) facilitating, (c) consulting, and (d) evaluating. The use of creative techniques 
appears useful in the first three. There is little evidence to support whether or not 
creative work can or should be integrated in the evaluative role of counseling supervi- 
sors. Some counseling programs integrate creative techniques with counselor training 
to meet accreditation guidelines. For example, Costa (1991) discussed using experien- 
tial exercises such as family sculpting and role play, to meet required family of origin 
experiences in marriage and family programs accredited by the Council for Accredita- 
tion of Counseling and Related Educational Programs. Other professionals have found 
creative work useful for varying levels of counselor skill (Williams, 1995), or for 
addressing relationship and environmental issues (Wilkins, 1995). Some educators 
believe the inclusion of appropriate creative methods, such as experiential techniques, 
enhances students’ professional development and openness to change (Cummings, 
1992). Still others have suggested that supervisors who attend to relationship and en- 
vironmental needs of their supervisees may be more effective than those who don’t 
(Usher & Borders, 1993). Creative work provides an avenue for meeting beginning 
student needs within a teaching context, by establishing a safe environment to learn 
new skills, apply technique, and respond to diverse client situations. For intermediate 
and advanced students, creative work appears particularly useful when the supervisor 
is assuming a consulting or facilitating role. For example, creative work is currently 
being used to assist students in discovering underlying therapeutic dynamics, and in- 
creasing conceptualization of client issues. 

Research in this area is lacking, for example, in the use of metaphor as a means of 
therapist and client change. Both cross-sectional and longitudinal studies designed to 
determine between-group differences as well as lasting effects of creative supervision 
would be one place to begin. As we meet the millennium and continue searching for 
effective means of creating effective therapists, it is hoped that creative work will 
stand in the forefront of counselor supervision and research. Risks and benefits related 
to creative work and ethical and multicultural issues also need to be addressed, since 
more questions than answers face us as professionals. In addition, techniques not dis- 
cussed here, such as music and dance, are fertile areas for continued study. 
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Feature... 

The Personal Side of Counseling... 

"The Personal Side of Counseling” highlights feelings, opinions, and attitudes within 
and about the counseling profession. 

Counseling: The Future Is Now 

Benjamin Reddish, Jr. 

The 1985-1986 California Association for Counseling and Development President 
issues a call to counselors to reaffirm their professional commitment. 

We live in a society that has become and will continue to become increasingly 
technological in nature. The sciences that deal with the study of human behavior in 
this technologically oriented society continue to be very popular today. In the world of 
big business, corporations continue to seek ways to motivate workers to accomplish 
more and to improve productivity. Professional counselors must also seek and find 
ways to motivate their clients to become more productive. Perhaps we should use 
advertising strategies similar to businesses, that is, commercials, magazines, or news- 
papers, to enhance the self-esteem and well-being of our clientele. 

As counselors, we have gradually been given and have accepted what have become 
awesome responsibilities. Nonetheless, we must remain cognizant of the fact that what 
we are to be we are still becoming. As we transcend from infancy to adulthood, we are 
all challenged by a multiplicity of variables that influence our lives. If we are to be 
successful in meeting these challenges, we must continue to have reasons to make our 
future better than our past. We must dream big dreams, take hold of our goals, and 
move forward. You are responsible for being the counselor you are meant to be, not 
the counselor you think others want you to be. 

Life has three basic parts: Cause-You have to know why you do what you do. 
Effect-How are you being influenced by the cause? Direction-Are you where you 
want to be? You are going to arrive-the question is where? 

As the president of the California Association for Counseling and Development, I 
offer you this challenge of reaffirmation of your professional commitment to fulfill a 
Dream: 

D is for Dedication to professionalism. 

R is for Renewal, a commitment to keep current in professional development. 

E is for Excellence. The counseling profession through your support must con- 
tinue to strive for excellence in whatever programs or activities it undertakes. 

A is for Action. Our plans must continue to build confidence through action 
and accomplishment. 

Mis for Membership. The strength of any organization is its membership. We 
need to seek and maintain qualified professionals at all levels. 

Reprinted with permission from the CACD Journal, 1986, Vol. 7, pp. 3-5. 

Benjamin Reddish, Jr., Director of Guidance, Edison High School, Stockton Unified 
School District, Stockton, California, and 1985-1986 President, California Associa- 
tion for Counseling and Development. 
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As counselors, it is imperative that we maintain our link with our professional 
organizations. We must continue to be visionary and to ensure the stability of our 
profession. 

Ours is a profession: 

That has a sense of its obligation to the future. 

That provides a voice for a profession seeking a vigorous spokesperson who 
can address the issues concisely and with authority. 

That serves as the great unifier in counseling by embracing in its ranks all 
members of the professional family. 

That is sensitive to the problems and confident of its ability to solve them. 

That is alert to the concerns of the individual. 

That is action-oriented and future-oriented — proud of its past but not fearful of 
change. 

That is willing and able to fill the leadership vacuum in counseling. 

I encourage you to promote a humanistic approach to counseling and learning-one 
that fosters the development of the whole person and that asserts the intrinsic value 
and fundamental worth of each individual human being. We must remember that the 
purpose of school’ is not to reform society but to teach and counsel children. 

As we transcend toward the future, we must remain cognizant of and deal with the fact 
that today’s clients are impacted by an unprecedented and accelerated rate of change. This 
change offers them opportunities, such as new jobs and educational alternatives, but it also 
causes them stress because of changes in our national values, family structure, work world, 
and an uncertain future for world peace. The new counselor must be able to perform his or 
her job well in this technological society and cope with the demographic shifts that will 
continue to occur, with a diversity of ethnic groups, and with the many unrealistic expecta- 
tions of finding instant solutions to problems. 

The fact that lifelong learning will continue to be a prerequisite to living in a highly 
technological and rapidly changing world requires that students develop certain attitudes 
and coping skills. These students need trained professionals to provide them with survival 
skills in addition to educationally oriented counseling and guidance services. 

Few of us are naturally gifted as counselors, but, for most, counseling consists of 
skills that can be acquired if we are willing to devote the necessary time and effort to 
learning and developing them. A counselor’s function or responsibility is not really to 
solve problems but to see that problems are solved and to facilitate solutions. We must 
have a new and renewed commitment to professional development among an increas- 
ing number of men and women in positions of counseling who refuse to be satisfied 
with the status quo and look beyond what is to what can be in our system. As counse- 
lors, we must make our place. We must be proactive in the legislative and social arena 
and in all areas that affect the well-being of our most valuable human resources: our 
students and our clients. 

Our society will continue to go through many changes: more senior citizens, fewer 
children, more immigrants, more unwed parents, more poverty, higher unemployment, 
fewer job Opportunities for the uneducated, and an expanding information age, fewer 
areas of agreement, and more at-risk students. 

The new problems of a new age require different and better counseling and devel- 
opment than those of yesterday. To maintain our credibility as a profession we must 
make a quantum leap into the future. The challenge is ours to meet. 
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Being a Professional Counselor 
in a Counseling Profession 
Donald G. Hays 



The 1985-1986 CACD Journal Associate Editor issues a call for the professional 
commitment of professional counselors. 

Effective communication requires both a sender and a receiver. The sender has a 
message to give to the receiver and, to complete the cycle, the receiver must respond 
in some meaningful way to the sender that the message has been received and under- 
stood. The message of this article has to do with being a professional counselor in a 
counseling profession. Hopefully, the reader will not only be receptive but will respond, 
or at least consider, the contents of the message. 

One should be careful in making assumptions, but I will assume that the reader is a 
professional counselor. This means that you have succeeded in your training program 
and that you enjoy doing that for which you have been trained. You are a counselor 
doing counseling work in the setting of your choosing. You consider yourself an ethi- 
cal person — conscious of your commitment to your client. You take professional pride 
in what you do. 

Unfortunately, some counselors perceive their professional organization in a non- 
professional way. To them, the professional association is a trade union created prima- 
rily to provide its members with specific material and/or personal benefits rather than 
as a means to become more professional and to improve the profession in general. 
Two recent developments prompt this strong accusation. The first became very clear 
during 1985 when the problem of professional liability evolved. The California Asso- 
ciation for Counseling and Development (CACD) lost over 1 ,000 members because it 
was unable to continue to provide liability insurance to its members! If it were pos- 
sible, CACD would have provided its members with insurance, but the increase in 
dues to cover the costs would have been astronomical. Suddenly, it became apparent 
that the association had many members whose sole purpose for belonging was to be 
able to obtain inexpensive insurance to protect them in their work settings! 

The second observation occurred during a meeting of several highly regarded and 
respected peers who were discussing the need to attract new members to the associa- 
tion and were “brainstorming” the kinds of “carrots” to dangle before counselors-in- 
training. Having been a counselor for the past 30 years and trained in what some 
would call the “old school” of counselor education, the reality that attitudes about a 
profession have changed slowly became apparent — and that is sad. From these obser- 
vations, it appears that both practicing counselors and counselor educators have accepted 
a new definition of a professional association as one that is oriented toward the spe- 
cific benefit of the member. 

The old school definition of a profession is best summed up by A. D. Wickenden 
as: 



Reprinted with permission from the CACD Journal, Vol 7, 1986, pp. 59-62. 

Donald G. Hays, Futurist, Palm Springs, California, and 1985-1986 Associate Edi- 
tor, CACD Journal. 
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a type of activity which is marked by a high degree of individual responsibility 
and which deals with problems on a distinctly intellectual plane. A motive of 
service, as distinguished from exclusive preoccupation with the making of profits. 

A motive of self-expression which implies a joy and pride in one’s work and a 
self-imposed standard of workmanship; one’s best. A conscious recognition of 
social duty, expressed (among other ways), by guarding the standards and ide- 
als of one’s profession and advancing it in the public understanding and esteem, 
by sharing advances in professional knowledge and by rendering gratuitous 
public service in addition to that performed for ordinary compensation. (Editor’s 
Note: No further reference source was given, nor can the original source be 
found.) 

Nearly half a century ago, Abraham Flexner examined the medical profession and 
identified six qualities that define a profession: 

1 . It is intellectual, carrying with it great responsibility. 

2. It is learned, based upon knowledge, not merely routine. 

3. It is practical rather than theoretic or academic. 

4. Its techniques can be taught; this is the basis of a professional education. 

5. It is strongly organized, internally self-managed. 

6. It is controlled by an altruism that serves society and its best interest. 
(Editor’s Note: Once again, no reference source was given, nor can the original 

source be found.) 

For those of you working in a school setting, a former president of the American 
School Counselor Association (Ruff, 1968) had this to say about a professional 
counselor: 

The professional counselor is one who continues his learning throughout his life- 
time .. . who teaches by his actions as well as by his words . . . who perceives the 
school as a democratic institution, which may, in its necessary emphasis on group 
instruction and variety of programs, create some conflicts with individual students- 
the mediation of which is an important part in the professional counselor’s role . . . 
who perceives society as an ever-changing complex structure offering endless chal- 
lenges and opportunities to its individual members, the strength of which is ulti- 
mately dependent upon the contributions of each of its members . . . who belongs to, 
attends meetings of, and contributes to his professional organization ... I do not 
view belonging to one’s professional organization as a privilege that one can take 
advantage of it if he so desires, but rather, as the responsibility of every person who 
calls himself a professional, (p. 244) 

The key word that seems to permeate these definitions is responsibility-personal 
responsibility. A supportive word is service-what can the professional counselor give 
to, not get, from his or her professional association. 

One must remember that the thoughts offered above are from the old school and 
may seem strange coming from one who identifies himself as a futurist. Futurists, 
however, acknowledge the past as a point of reference for events yet to occur and as a 
means to study trends-exi sting and potential. Futurists often use the past to build 
possible and preferable models of future events. 

Times change-so do people, and people make up organizations. Collective bar- 
gaining has permeated our society, and with it has come an emphasis on material 
things that will bring about the improvement of the individual’s place in his or her 
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work setting. While all of us would like to improve our lot in life, a professional 
association is another matter. Yet, people who join an association seem to want more 
than to join just for an altrustic motive. “If I join, what benefits do I receive?” is a 
common question heard today. 

Trends found in recent organization development involving collective bargaining 
are permeating professional associations. Members used to receiving material and/or 
personal benefits through their employee groups expect certain benefits in their pro- 
fessional organizations. If they pay to belong to a group, then they feel that they should 
receive something more than the privilege of belonging and receiving newsletters and 
journals! This seems to be reality-and that is sad. 

Some people call this a time of reform. Others call it a "renaissance" period. It is 
suggested that a better word might be "create." Instead of reforming society or saying 
that society is going through a renaissance, maybe society ought to be creative! Let us 
consider returning to the old school definition of a profession and create an associa- 
tion based on it. In order to do so each of us needs to be totally committed and become 
professionally responsible. Frankl (1963) wrote: 

What matters, therefore, is not the meaning of life in general but rather the 
specific meaning of a person’s life at a given moment . . . Thus, everyone's task 
is as unique as is his specific opportunity to implement it ... In a word, each 
man is questioned by life; and he can only answer to life by answering for his 
own life; to life he can only respond by being responsible, (pp. 108-109) 

The essence is to be responsible to ourselves, to our clients, and to our profession. 
Rosten (1961) put it very succinctly when he wrote, "Nothing is more rewarding 
than the effort a man makes to matter-to count, to stand for something, to have it make 
some difference that he lived at all" (p. 329). 

We must incorporate the ideals of a profession within our training institutions. No 
one questions the completeness of the counselor education curriculum in preparing 
people to become counselors. There is both a set of core courses and specific courses 
related to the work setting of the potential counselor. Where in this curriculum are the 
concepts of a professional organization taught? Back in the days when people were 
being trained in school counseling there was a course on organization, or manage- 
ment, of school guidance programs. Those of us who taught this course usually spent 
time talking about professional associations and discussing the merits of belonging as 
an obligation of being a professional. How many new counselors are aware that CACD 
exists and that it is a state branch of a national association made up of many divisions? 
How many new counselors know the extent to which these associations have made it 
possible for them to be where they are now? We need to know and understand our 
heritage, our roots, or we shall continue to blow over at the first sign of an adverse 
wind. It is time to include in the curriculum the concepts of professionalism-not a 
particular unit in a course-but permeating throughout the program. Counselor educa- 
tors must provide the role model of a professional by not only belonging to the profes- 
sional association(s) but by being actively involved. They must see to it that 
counselors-in-training attend association meetings, workshops, conferences, and con- 
ventions. 

Counselors in the field must take the responsibility of maintaining their member- 
ship and ensuring their involvement by offering assistance whenever possible, pro- 
posing presentations at professional programs, becoming leaders, and vigorously 
recruiting the involvement of their peers. All counselors who call themselves profes- 
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sional should be affiliated with their professional association in a positive and mean- 
ingful way. 

If one is to become a professional counselor in a counseling profession, it is time to 
rephrase John F. Kennedy’s famous statement, and ”ask not what your profession can 
do for you. Ask what you can do for your profession.” We need committed profession- 
als-not members of a trade union. Have you received and do you understand this 
message? 
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Guidelines for Authors 

The CACD Journal invites manuscripts about the profession for the pro- 
fessional, including articles about theory and practice, applied and ex- 
perimental research, current trends and issues, and innovative ideas 
and applications. In addition to these articles, the CACD Journa/ includes 
special feature sections: “Building the Counseling Profession,” “Profes- 
sional Practices in Counseling,” and “The Personal Side of Counseling.” 
The prospective author may request more comprehensive guidelines 
and practical recommendations for manuscript preparation. 

• The author prepares the manuscript in the style cited in the Publica- 
tion Manual of the American Psychological Association (4th ed.). This 
1994 manual is available for purchase from the APA Order Depart- 
ment, RO. Box 92984, Washington, DC 20090-2984. 

• The author submits a well-organized, readable manuscript which fol- 
lows guidelines to reduce bias. The author does not submit the manu- 
script concurrently to another publication, and does not submit a 
manuscript which has been previously published. The author obtains 
permission from the copyright source for cumulative quotations of 300 
words or more. The author Is responsible for the accuracy of informa- 
tion in the manuscript. 

• The author submits an original and four copies of a manuscript no 
longer than 2,500 words, or about 10 pages of double-spaced type- 
written copy, including references, tables, and figures, and an abstract 
identifying the central idea of the manuscript in 50 or fewer words. The 
author includes a running head on each page of the manuscript. The 
author submits figures and tables as camera-ready copy. 

• The author submits two copies of an additional page which displays 
the author’s name, posltion(s), place(s) of employment, address(es), 
telephone number(s), and fax number(s).The author encloses a com- 
puter disk (IBM preferred) which displays the manuscript. The author 
also encloses a self-addressed, stamped postcard for notification of 
manuscript receipt, and a self-addressed manila envelope with suffi- 
cient postage for return of the manuscript and the disk as appropriate. 

• The manuscript Is reviewed anonymously by four or more members of 
the CACD Journal Editorial Review Board. Review and selection may 
take several months. Revision and editing are expected. 

• Complimentary copies of the CACD Journal are provided to the pub- 
lished author. 
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President 

Member of CACD Executive Council ..., 


.... Johnny Baltierra 

.... Paul Rodriguez 


Fresno 

Chino 


California Adult and Continuing Education Counselor Association 

President Janet Macleod 

Member of CACD Executive Council Karen Kuser 


... San Pedro 
Burbank 


California Community College Counselors Association 

President Christopher Hadley 

Member of CACD Executive Council Alicia Andujo 

Member of CACD Executive Council Preston Hampton 


Oakland 

.. Pico Rivera 
Norwalk 



State Chapters 

Deita Sierra Association for Counseiing and Deveiopment 

Los Angeies County Personnel and Guidance Association 

Northern California Association for Counseling and Deveiopment 

Orange County Association for Counseling and Development 

President Corine Doughty Anaheim 

Member of CACD Executive Council Wade Hawley Huntington Beach 
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CACD Leadership Team Directory 
Juiy 1, 1998 — June 30, 1999 
(Continued) 

State Chapters (continued) 



Riverside-San Bernardino Counties Counselor Association 

President Tony Ellis Alta Loma 

Member of CACD Executive Council Amanda McLeod-Welser Highland 

San Diego Association for Counseiing and Deveiopment 

Chairpersons and Editors 



Awards 

Bylaws 

COMPASS 

Convention Management 

Crisis Intervention 

Finance 

Graduate Student 

Human Rights 

Human Rights Award 

JOURNAL 

Legislative Award 

Membership/Marketing 

Nominations/Elections 

Professional Position Referral . 
Professional Standards/Ethical 

Practices 

Public Policy and Legislation .. 

Strategic Plan 

Technology-Home Page 



Mary Honer 

Jackie Allen 

John Hall 

Richard Hoover 

Mary Honer 

Winifred Strong 

Robert Godinez 


Murrieta 

Fremont 

North Hills 

Fullerton 

Murrieta 

Laguna Hills 

Ontario 


Frank Gutierrez 


Sacramento 


Frank Gutierrez 


Sacramento 


Pat NellorWIckwIre 


Hermosa Beach 


Martin Rosenberg 


Sacramento 


Marcelino Saucedo 


Surfside 


Sharon Johnson 


Los Angeles 


Wade Hawley 


Long Beach 


Jan Swinton 


Glendale 


Martin Rosenberg 


Sacramento 


Sharon Johnson 


Los Angeles 


Wade Hawley 


Long Beach 



Liaisons 



Anne Upton Memorial Fund 

Education Foundation 

H. B. McDaniel Foundation . 



Richard Hoover Fullerton 

Jackie Allen Fremont 

Robert Godinez Ontario 

Richard Hoover Fullerton 



CACD Headquarters Staff 

Executive Vice President Richard Hoover Fullerton 

Office Manager and Cashier Sharon Barth Fullerton 
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Diflferent retirement needs call for a 
choice of investment options. 

Because everyone has different retirement needs, a choice of investment 
options is crucial to developing individual retirement plan. That’s why you 
should call VALIC - America *s Retirement Plan Specialists. 



• Traditional IRAs 

• Roth IRAS 

• Education IRAS 

• Mutual Funds 

• Asset Allocation 
457 Deferred Compensatien Plans 

• 403(b) Plans 

• 40KK) Plans 



For more information caU the Southwest Region office at h800^44S^2$42, ext* 262 
or the West Central Region Office at hS0(P44B’^2542, ext* 722 

Ameiocan 

Genei^ 

Financial Group 

Anujficsn Generia Group i ^ the markotittg name and aervioe owne<i and nsed hy 

Amencan Geacral Corporation and its subsidianes, induding VALIC. 

AiawjJd« am. Offered by the VaHabte Anmdty Markennn Owany (VamCO) 

SecuritfW are offered Anwrican General Baaiwial Aiivisors, (hts. 

VAUC tnay reimburse the CACD Ibr $ervi<^ b) their rModonsIdp 



sss; 

i 



VAiido5 9am 



02OQOm^i^a$ab^^JAromtyUfcDB<^^ ftoaston.1Ua5 



www.vabc.can 
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